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the things they say! 


Huge place, isn’t it? 
Darn sight too huge, if you ask me. These new I.C.I. places cost 
millions and millions — and what’s it all for? 





Why, surely to make new chemicals for Britain’s expanding industries . . . ? 


Not a bit of it— profits for a few top hats in the City, that’s all it’s 
for, mark my words. It isn’t right that a few men should control such 
wealth and power, and if I were running this country . . 


Oh, come. You talk as though I.C.I. were controlled by a few financiers 
answerable to no one but themselves. 





Well, isn’t it? 
Of course not. Nor is any big public company today. 
Go on! I.C.I. is run by a handful of directors, and don’t you say it isn’t. 


Certainly the big decisions in I.C.I, are made by the Directors. But nearly all of them are men 
who've come up through the organization, and none holds his position on the strength of a big block of shares 
or anything like that. Anyway, control of I.C.I. ultimately lies in the hands of the I.C.I. stockholders. 


And who are they, eh? 


A fair cross-section of the community — from foremen plasterers to district nurses, 
from shop assistants to judges. All told, no fewer than a quarter of a million 
people. The number is going up all the time, too, for under 


1.C.1.’s Profit-Sharing Scheme over 80,000 of its employees _ 4 =— 
are also being given shares in the business. TP 


[x] Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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AN EMPIRE IN 


NLESS some unexpected action reverses matters, the 

events in Poland seem to have shattered the cornerstone 

of Soviet imperialism in Europe. Gomulka’s victory is 
an astonishing achievement, carried through (contrary to our 
expectation last week) in the face of heavy odds by forceful 
leadership and brilliant timing. The staff work by which 
popular and party pressure were mobilised, and the Central 
Committee hustled into giving Gomulka all power and at once, 
with a total refusal either to compromise or to negotiate, was 
a model of the legal coup d'état such as has not been seen 
since the Fascist Grand Council threw out Mussolini. But, as in 
any victory, the reasons of success can also be studied in the 
incompetent generalship of the defeated side. The Russian 
leadership is no longer one man capable of making quick and 
effective decisions. Intervention by force to support a 
‘legitimate’ Polish government against a ‘Fascist coup’ might 
have worked. The attempt to negotiate under threat of force 
was a barren compromise, since it is a technique of which its 
opponents had long since taken the measure. 

The most striking thing is that the Russians are now in the 
same emotional position vis-d-vis the Poles as the Germans 
were at the time of the occupation—they have contrived to 
alienate the entire population, including those on their own 
side of the fence politically, and no potential quislings are left 
except a few russified Poles—equivalent to the Volksdeutsche. 
The failure of eleven years of subordination and indoctrination 
is such that a large majority of anti-Russians was found even 
in the thrice-purged and supposedly fully house-trained Central 
Committee itself. Polish nationalism has once more proved 
more powerful than party or ideology. 

Gomulka maintains that he wants friendship with Russia on 
equal terms. And in theory the Russians might gain a friendly, 
or at least a neutral, Poland by playing it flexibly. They now 
seem to accept Gomulka as inevitable, but only after they had 
bullied and threatened and at one time been reduced to the 
most sabre-rattling device of Victorian imperialism—the 
sending of gunboats. 

What next for Gomulkaism? He has already denounced the 
anti-Soviet demonstrations in Wroclaw. And he is a Com- 
munist who participated happily in the demolition of Polish 
democracy in 1944 to 1948. It is true that national indepen- 
dence is, as always, overwhelmingly the major issue in Poland. 
And, after all, even Robert Bruce started off as a collaborator. 
But Gomulka may yet clash with the feelings of the newly 
aroused popular movement. If he is faced with danger from 
democratic elements he might perhaps turn back to Moscow 
for support. 

This is what has already happened in Hungary, where the 
new Government has called in Soviet troops to put down the 
largely anti-Communist masses. Here things went with 
none of the efficiency of the Polish coup. The Russians were 
better prepared, after their experience in Poland. Spontaneous 
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CONVULSIONS 


popular pressure and not political organisations put Nagy 
back into the Premiership. But he has compromised, perhaps 
fatally, by leaving the Stalinist Ger6é in the more important 
Party First Secretaryship, and in accepting Soviet support he 
has put himself in the position of giving his name and influence 
to Stalinist policy. But surprises are still possible. And present 
events may be only Hungary’s Poznan. 


* * * 


The rest of Eastern Europe is in various stages of develop- 
ment. The Stalinists stand pat in East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia—where Khrushchev’s henchman Aristov is now 
conveying instructions. Rumania and Bulgaria as yet show few 
signs of relaxing. In the original home of anti-Soviet 
Communism, Tito’s own position is clear: in all the negotia- 
tions he has had with Khrushchev he has demanded that the 
Russians permit autonomy for Communist states. For if they do 
not allow it to countries which are in their power, then their 
professions of recognising Yugoslav autonomy are not sincere 
and merely mean that they accept a fait accompli only until 
such time as they can disaccomplish it. The farthest that he 
went in the recent Crimean conference, it is reported, was to 
disclaim direct Yugoslav interest in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, while demanding ‘bi-polarity—i.e., equal influence 
with Russia—in the Balkan countries. 

For one point on which the whole Soviet leadership has been 
agreed is that, whatever goes on in Hungary, Poland must 
remain under control. They conceded a slackening of the rein 
in order to cope with the economic crisis: but have now learnt 
that when riding a bronco it is a tight rein or nothing. Khrush- 
chev was as tough as anyone in his attack on Gomulka. The 
disunity of the Soviet leadership that so assisted the Poles has 
been demonstrated in many ways lately, and the emergence of 
Molotov and Kaganovitch on the abortive trip to Poland is a 
bad sign for Khrushchev. Now recriminations about the Polish 
success must have greatly exacerbated that disunity. Yugo- 
slavia’s defection brought down Zhdanov; the Berlin riots did 
for Beria; we may expect further trouble in Russia, perhaps on 
a larger scale altogether. 

In his secret speech Khrushchev jeered at Stalin for saying 
at the period of the greatest German successes in the war, ‘All 
that Lenin created we have lost forever.” His successors are 
well on their way to having to say of the areas over which Stalin 
extended Lenin’s empire, ‘All that Stalin created we have lost.’ 
If we wish to hasten this happy dénouement, the governments 
of the West must encourage the new movement, while avoiding 
any action that can justify Khrushchev’s absurd accusations 
that the Polish Titoists are American agents. So far all has gone 
without a fight. But somebody should be thinking seriously 
about what our response is going to be if some legal govern- 
ment in Eastern Europe, under Russian attack, appeals to the 
Security Council. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE 


T was unlucky that the statement on Cyprus by the Greek 

Foreign Minister, Mr. Averoff, should have come at a time 
when events in Poland and elsewhere combined to relegate it to 
the back pages. Mr. Averoff’s suggestion that Cyprus should 
accept self-government within the Commonwealth, until such 
time as the international situation cools sufficiently to allow 
Cypriots to decide their own future, provides a basis for 
agreement; and if EOKA were now prepared to declare another 
truce, such a settlement might be reached. But if EOKA pro- 
claims a further truce, Sir John Harding must not be allowed 
to twist its meaning a second time into a surrender offer. 
Whether the terrorists are or are not at desperation point is of 
no consequence; what matters is that the Cypriots should not 
be asked to accept terms which are, or appear to be, 
humiliating. EOKA exists, and will continue to exist even if 
every present member of it is captured; it is no use pretending 
that such bodies can be crushed by military force. Nor is there 
any use in hoping that a settlement can be reached without 
negotiating with Archbishop Makarios. The choice remains: 
between continued occupation and repression, and a settlement 
with the Cypriots’ chosen leaders on the lines the Greek Foreign 
Minister has put forward. But the choice needs to be taken 
quickly, or tensions may become too great for a peaceful 
settlement of any kind. 


POLITICAL KILLING 


N an article on another page Lord Templewood demonstrates 

the absurdity of the Government’s latest attitude to the 
death penalty. By adopting its present course the Government 
has sacrificed principle, consistency and common sense on the 
altar of party expediency. But it may even now become unstuck. 
It has presumably calculated that on a free vote there is still an 
abolitionist majority in the Commons; otherwise it could have 
afforded to behave properly and give time to the Silverman Bill. 
And if this abolitionist majority manages to secure a second 
reading for the Silverman Bill the Government can hardly 
execute anybody, even if it passes its own Bill into law and 
obstructs the later stages of the Silverman Bill. Whether or not 
this happens, any execution from now on will be not judicial 
but political killing—the result of the Government bowing not 
to the will of the House of Commons but to the Llandudno mob. 


REBELLION IN TIBET 
By FRANCIS WATSON 


HAT the mere desire to be left alone can make news in any 
continent is a commentary upon our age. Communist 
China, avowedly learning from Russian mistakes as well as 
from Russian successes in the manipulation of centralised 
power, has as yet no satellite parties to strain at the leash. But it 
has its ‘national minorities.” And the element of independence 
which still troubles Moscow in Central Asia and the Caucasus 
is something with which Peking also must constantly reckon in 
its relations with the ‘non-Han’ peoples. The declension of 
Tibet from virtual independence to the status of an 
*Autonomous Region’ of the Chinese People’s Republic has 
been accompanied by all the theorising of Stalin’s famous 
Marxism and the National Question (which is on the Peking 
list for translation into Tibetan this year). It has also been 
accompanied by rebellion. 
Reports of trouble in Tibet began to reach the outside world 
im May of this year. Active resistance was said to have broken 
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out in February, and there was a story of Chinese retaliatory 
bombing of the town of Litang. Attempts to follow up these 
reports found Nepalese contacts retiring into diplomatic 
reserve, and the news reaching India through the trade-routes 
began to trickle away into the sand under the heat (it was 
supposed) of restraining directives from Delhi..On August 6, 
in Peking, a statement was made by Liu Ke-ping, Chairman of 
the Committee of Nationalities Affairs of the Chinese National 
People’s Congress, to the specially invited correspondent of the 
Italian paper Unita. The statement began: ‘There is no 
rebellion in Tibet.’ 

To go farther with Liu Ke-ping requires some geographical 
and ethnographical background, for he went on to speak of ‘a 
rebellion which began many months ago, not in Tibet but in 
Western Szechwan, and to be exact in the Kanze Autonomous 
District on the border of Tibet.’ To be no less exact, this is a 
Tibetan rebellion, with its epicentre among the hardy Kham 
people, who have not wavered in their traditional loyalty to the 
Dalai Lama merely because the Chinese last year incorporated 
their undemarcated homeland—which we used to call Eastern 
Tibet—in the Chinese province of Szechwan. And whether 
Litang had been blitzed or not, it has been by Chinese 
admission a principal area of disturbance. 

What sort of disturbance? ‘Not the least national content,’ 
announced Liu Ke-ping, before anybody asked him. But to 
attribute to ‘a few feudal landlords’ and ‘remnant Kuomintang 
agents’ a rising which has kept the Chinese Army occupied 
since February strains credulity. Even by August Peking could 
only claim that the trouble was ‘mainly’ settled. Those who 
come over the passes to Kalimpong and Katmandu are definite 
that resistance continues, that there is a Tibetan ‘People’s 
Party’ with cells throughout that wild vastness and that straight- 
forward, classless dislike of the alien invader is all of their creed 
that anyone needs to understand. 

If the Tibetan cause, as we may now call it, has something of 
the grandeur of the landscape in which it ‘is set, it also has its 
loneliness. Isolated units of resistance must be isolated indeed, 
and there is no hope of outside assistance against an enemy 
with a hinterland for supplies and reinforcement. “When we 
kill one Chinese, ten take his place’ is a saying that has come 
down to the plains. Aircraft over the Potala, convoys of lorries, 
and other photogenic symbols of progress have had publicity 
overseas, but it is the comparative patience of the Chinese in 
Tibet that makes them formidable. The time-table of ‘reform,’ 
accelerated elsewhere, is here expediently extended. The plan 
to break down the Dalai Lama’s authority by exploiting the 
Panchen Lama seems to have been abandoned as a failure. It 
will take time to tempt a sufficient number of Tibetans to 
Peking, to train them as Communist cadres and so build up an 
effective party on the soil, but it is apparently upon this process 
that the Chinese are now relying. 


ANGRY AS A BULL 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


T is two years since an alert reporter of Der Spiegel, seated 

_-behind a pillar in the foyer of Claridge’s, overheard a 
shuddering forecast of the disasters that would overtake 
Germany after the death of Dr. Adenauer. The speaker—Dr. 
Adenauer himself—was telling M. Spaak, of Belgium, and 
M. Bech, of Luxembourg, that there was nobody in West 
Germany of sufficient calibre to carry on his work and that the 
extremists were certain to close in the moment his surveillance 
was removed. Der Spiegel, a German Time Magazine with 
teeth, passed all this on to its readers, who registered amuse- 
ment and indignation. 
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Last week Dr. Adenauer was caught out again—this time in 
conversation with his resourceful press chief, Felix von 
Eckardt, in a Bonn recording studio. As technicians waited to 
pre-record the Chancellor’s nation-wide broadcast on the occa- 
sion of the Cabinet reshuffle, an early microphone picked up 
a revealing snatch of informal dialogue. This was, in ignorance 
or jest, immediately relayed to technicians in the regional 
studios. At the time of writing, no definitive text is available, 
but here is a fairly reliable excerpt: Chancellor: ‘Are the 
microphones switched on yet?’ Eckardt: ‘No, they are just 
being warmed up.” Chancellor (sighing deeply): ‘Now Bren- 
tano is as angry as a bull.’ Eckardt: ‘I have just been talking 
with him on the telephone. His voice sounded less excited than 
at first. Now he wants to take me with him to Paris, and I have 
no wish to go.’ Chancellor: ‘Herr von Brentano must slowly 
accustom himself to the idea that you are my subordinate and 
not his. (Pause.) Erhard too has complained bitterly. . . .’ 

Some papers have unscrupulously tried to explain why 
Brentano might be as angry as a bull by crediting the Chancel- 
lor with the words ‘because he has not been made Vice- 
Chancellor’; but it is clear that what has annoyed Herr von 
Brentano is that he should have been nominated for the post 
in the first place, and the fact widely spread about the German 
press, if in the end Dr. Adenauer was to give in to the pressure 
of the Free People’s Party and retain Herr Blucher. With reason 


PROP 


By J. GRIMOND, MP 


conclusion of an anguished but affectionate newspaper 
man on the world’s leading political egghead. 

The candidate’s aeroplane had disgorged its party into the 
blue and gold afternoon of Idaho—a surprisingly amateur 
coterie of friends and very un-Tammany-like organisers. The 
crowd in bright cottons and loose shirts laced with children 
and superintended by a couple of State police out of a Tom 
Mix film look curiously towards the gangway. It suddenly 
dawns on everyone that the figure at the back in a mackintosh 
already starting down the steps is the Democratic candidate 
for what he himself (with some tact) describes as ‘the greatest 
temporal office on earth.’ There is a friendly cheer. A camera- 
man shouts to him to look up and wave. He does. His curious 
eighteenth-century face with the twisted nose and prominent 
blue eyes smiles with a rather hunted look like a small boy 
caught trying to sneak out of his own birthday party. 

He is hurried on to the platform. The band plays ‘Happy 
days are here again.’ Six drum-majorettes pirouette. A score 
of ‘Adlai and Estes’ boards and a cardboard donkey are waved. 
The crowd is happy and relaxed. Also, although this is the 
depressed farm belt, it looks about twice as prosperous as a 
Conservative fete at Cheltenham—but much more uninhibited. 

A ‘mom’ Democrat full of sparkle of both eye and ear-rings 
unrolls an immense ‘Licence to kill one elephant’ (this is a 
hunting State). The joke goes well. The candidate beams. 
Then the hunted look returns as he is presented with an 
elephant rifle and pith helmet. He is delightfully embarrassed 
with an embarrassment which communicates itself, not 
unbecomingly, to everyone around him. He makes some suit- 
able rejoinder. He puts on the helmet. It falls down his nose 
so that for a moment he is left gesticulating blindly to the 
sun with the ridiculous rifle. A senator restores him to day- 
light and the speech starts. starts indeed excellently. 

The cracks are not really at all too highbrow. ‘Get the 
government away from General Motors and give it back to 


TT trouble with this guy is he can’t make a speech’— 
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the long-suffering Foreign Minister has seen in this manceuvre 
a recurrence of the sort of childish snubbing to which he has 
so often been subjected by his jealous superior. 

Part of the appeal of the ‘recording tape’ gaffe has been the 
discomfiture of Dr. Adenauer’s official explainer and confidant. 
Perhaps because his immediate predecessor in the thankless 
post of press chief had persistently to tell questioning journal- 
ists that he had been ‘overasked’ on topics about which they 
demanded to be informed, Felix von Eckardt has made a 
virtue of fluency. His ‘no comments’ are possibly the most 
elaborate now available to the world press. When the Chancel- 
lor holds informal court Herr von Eckardt’s brisk Berlin voice 
stitches in and out of the slow Rhenish utterances of his master, 
until it seems that they have been edited, prefaced, footnoted, 
bound, blurbed and provided with the first favourable reviews. 
Human nature being what it is, it can’t fail to give pleasure 
when such a smooth operator speaks out of turn. 

But the real importance of this otherwise trivial incident is 
that it underlines a remarkable political change. In Claridge’s 
two years ago Dr. Adenauer could complain that he was in- 
dispensable to the security of the West, and amid the wreckage 
of EDC it was hard not to agree with him. Now the Chancellor 
is overheard bewailing the anger of two powerful and indepen- 
dent colleagues. Between the two indiscretions the Christian 
Democrat Party has come of age. 


STOP 


Minneapolis 


Joe Smith’ is plain enough. The good-humoured criticism of 
the President and his relationship with the Republican Party 
goes well—‘They are content with a part-time President, but 
they find they cannot stand a part-time candidate.’ 

But the Governor remembers he has a manuscript. Down 
goes his head and away apparently wanders his mind. 
‘As I face the Rockies across this lovely green valley—a brown 
desert meets the sky-line ahead.” Ah, thank goodness, out of 
the corner of his blue eye the candidate catches a glimpse 
of some mountains behind him. But the inability to hit his 
punch lines or indeed to read coherently has gripped him. 
‘The difference between the Republican and Democratic 
Parties is that the Republicans assume office with anxiety 
over change, the Democrats with hope and certainty.’ No, 
that can’t be right, you can see him thinking: ‘The Democrats 
with hope about what they can achieve.’ He ends his speech 
unexpectedly and diminuendo. 

Off he goes to face another three weeks of high-school bands, 
Red Indian braves and teenagers whose hats proclaim that 
they are ‘Madly for Adlai.’ Three weeks of exasperating the 
press to whom he will rt talk and photographers at whom 
he will not look. But in spite of all this lack of professionalism, 
people are devoted to him. Will he win? Opinion says ‘No.’ 
He is said to be a bad candidate and to run behind the 
Democratic ticket. Everybody says everybody else likes Ike. 
But when you ask them directly quite a few are not so sure 
that they themselves don’t like Adlai better. His meetings 
are smaller but perhaps warmer. He has no Nixon tied round 
his neck and his suggestion that nuclear tests might be stopped 
is popular. Knowing very little about the broad situation I 
would be inclined to put a little money on him as a long 
shot. One thing we can be sure of, if he wins he may not turn 
out as great a President as some of his supporters predict. 
but power won’t corrupt this poor man’s millionaire: and if 
he loses a part awaits him as the hero in a film about a presi- 
dential campaign directed by René Clair. 
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Portrait of the Week 


ECENT events in the Iron Curtain countries have not 

been unexpected, but they have been none the less 
dramatic for that. The likelihood that Wladislaw Gomulka, a 
politician removed from the Polish Politburo about seven years 
ago for nationalist deviation, would be reinstated at last week’s 
meeting had aroused hopes that something startling might 
occur, but had not prepared us for the sudden descent on 
Warsaw of Messrs. Khrushchev, Molotov, and Kaganovitch 
on Friday. This extraordinary expedition was evidently 
prompted by the refusal of the Polish Politburo to goto Moscow 
and the hope that the Poles might be cowed by such enormous 
metal into toeing the Kremlin line. It certainly failed in the 
last respect, for Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues departed 
early next day breathing fire, and Mr. Gomulka was duly 
returned to the Politburo. He followed this victory by an almost 
revolutionary speech to the Party Central Committee in which 
he denounced industrial and other policies sponsored by the 
Russians, talked of ‘Polish independence,’ and ‘the process of 
democratisation.” Relations were not improved by a violent 
attack on reactionary elements in Polish journalism in Pravda 
and the removal of the Russian Marshal Rokossovsky from 
the Politburo to which he had been promoted by the influence 
of Stalin. The first Secretaryship of the party has now gone to 
Mr. Gomulka. Having asserted some independence, however, 
the Poles have been busy softening the blow by swearing 
undying friendship to Russia, agreeing to go to Moscow for 
talks, and showing a good deal of suspicion towards the out- 
stretched arms of some Western countries. The Foreign Office 
has pronounced that ‘we have always wished well of the Polish 
people,’ Dr. Adenauer that he has always ‘admired their 
unbreakable spirit,’ and Mr. Dulles that the US is ‘keeping 
alive the idea of freedom and constantly bringing it to their 
attention.’ Further upheaval seemed heralded by Marshal Tito’s 
talks with Hungarian and Rumanian leaders, and indeed there 
were large demonstrations in Budapest in favour of Imre 
Nagy, another nationalist deviationist, deposed for Titoism in 
1955. The riots, though they seem to have helped him back to 
the Premiership, caused heavy loss of life, and Mr. Nagy 
has been forced to rely on Russian troops to quell them, but 
he too has spoken significantly of democratisation and national 
aspirations. 

The Suez question has been rather in abeyance during the 
past week. The Users’ Association, it is true, has appointed its 
administrative officers, the chief of whom is a Dane, but the 
present Western view is that it is up to Egypt to put forward 
some new suggestions before any more discussion can take 
place, and the Egyptian that as far as they are concerned 
enough has been said. The Indians continue to hope that they 
can turn the Association into something like the ‘advisory 
body’ of their original plan, but their chances of success have 
not been improved by the discovery by the French authorities of 
an Egyptian yacht carrying arms to the Algerian rebels and 
the subsequent withdrawal of the French Ambassador to Cairo. 
The Algerian problem has also provoked a quarrel between 
the French Government and the Sultan of Morocco, who has 
been receiving Algerian rebel leaders. Elections in Jordan 
have resulted in victories for the anti-Western element, but 
they were less sweeping than had been feared. The election in 
America is rapidly reaching its climax with the President still 
heavily backed to win. The Russian attempt to embarrass him 
by supporting Mr. Stevenson’s call for the suspension of 
H-bomb tests seems to have boomeranged badly, since the 
Republicans can now make the most of anti-Red feelings to 
discredit their opponents. 
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Parliament has reassembled and seems to be in for a rough 
session. Preliminary shots had been fired by the Prime Minister 
in his promotion of Mr. Head to the Ministry of Defence in 
the place of Sir Walter Monckton (who remains in the Cabinet 
in an advisory capacity); and by Mr. Bevan, who has come out 
against Mr. Macmillan’s free-trade scheme. The problems of 
capital punishment, copyright, and the reservists confront the 
Government; but it has some successes to record—the opening 
of the Premium Bonds scheme by Mr. Macmillan, and the 
defeat of Earl Attlee by Mr. Butler for the Rectorship of 
Glasgow University. It has also sanctioned the purchase by 
BOAC of fifteen American jet airliners. 

Princess Margaret has been witnessing great events in Kenya 
—the capture of the leader of Mau Mau and the announce- 
ment of greater African participation in the Government. She 
failed, however, to get a sight of Kilimanjaro, which remained 
shrouded in mist in spite of the loyal sacrifice of twenty cattle. 
At home, the events of the week have included the acquisition 
by the nation of the treasures of Petworth Castle; and a strike 
of grave-diggers in the Rhondda Valley. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


N ugly question now moves into the centre of British 
A Dotitics: the question ‘Are we going to have a wages war 
this winter?’ The list of trade union claims is long, and exten- 
sive. In all they cover about five million workers. On the ways 
in which they are handled will depend whether or not the 
Government can maintain its grip on inflation. Some of them 
—for example, in the coal industry—will probably be diverted 
into agreements about non-inflationary fringe benefits. But the 
crunch will clearly come in nationalised transport. Before very 
long Mr. Harold Watkinson, the target Minister there, will 
have to take policy decisions of crucial importance. 

The transport pattern has now become as stylised as a 
minuet. Every autumn, as the football season opens, the rail- 
way unions vie with each other in demanding higher wages; 
and every winter they are bought off. The process exhibits all 
the gradualness of inevitability. But now it can continue only 
if the Government is willing to be pushed off the Macmillan 
plateau. Two issues face Mr. Watkinson. 

The first is the unsolved riddle of accountability in a national- 
ised industry. The British Transport Commission is running at 
a rate of deficit which is estimated at about £40 million a year. 
Now the National Union of Railwaymen demands an all- 
round 10 per cent. rise for its members—which would add 
another £35 million or so to the annual losses. By reference 
to what principle is this claim to be examined? Mr. Jim Camp- 
bell, the NUR leader, defends it by the plea that the cost of 
living has risen; but this is merely a formal formula. Not even 
Mr. Campbell is likely to argue that his members’ living costs 
have risen by one-tenth since their last wage increase in Janu- 
ary. Nor can he use here the familiar trade union arguments 
about profits. Karl Marx himself would be unable to detect 
any surplus value being extracted from the workers in an 
industry running at a loss. The question in fact is whether a 
trade union in a nationalised industry can fix its notional wage- 
level at any point it likes—and then insist that the taxpayer 
must foot the bill. Unless this question is answered with an 
emphatic negative, nationalised transport will go on staggering 
from bad to worse. 

After all, why should the taxpayer double his losses on 
nationalised transport? Since he can get all the railwaymen he 
needs at the present wage-levels, why should he pay more? 
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Nobody supposes that there is any shortage; all the evidence 
points to the conclusion that in fact the railways are over- 
staffed, and that reorganisation would reduce the numbers. 

But this brings us to the second issue involved. It arises in 
transport as in other industries, and it goes to the root of our 
redeployment problem. Put crudely, it is ‘Can trade unions be 
expected to promote redeployment and mobility at their own 
expense?’ If railwaymen move into other industries the rail- 
way unions will suffer. Their membership will fall; so will their 
income; and so will the prestige and the power of their leaders. 
It is asking a great deal of human nature to expect a union boss 
to subtract from his own status by encouraging his members to 
depart to other jobs, taking their subscriptions with them. 

The doctrine that high prestige ought to carry high pay with 
it is one that trade union leaders are fond of urging, when they 
plead for differentials; but it breaks down when applied to 
them. They enjoy power without money. Mr. Campbell’s own 
salary is reportedly no more than £24 a week (less than a 
Socialist MP may get for a single newspaper article). Few union 
leaders get more; and none gets much more. 

If redeployment is to be made easy in British industry this 
problem of power and status changes in trade unions will 
have to be faced. The TUC General Council ought to have 
faced it long ago. But the General Council is in a state of 
collective coma. It has abdicated from leadership; it has no 
ideas about redeployment, or wages policy, or automation, or 
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indeed about anything. Individually, its members are, many of 
them, people with judgement and intelligence. But they add up 
to nothing but numbness. 

The most singular utterance of the week has been Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan’s discovery that the European common market 
is ‘a small idea’ and ‘a purely nineteenth-century conception.’ 
But even more singular are the arguments by which Mr. Bevan 
seeks to defend this view. For apparently Mr. Bevan genu- 
inely believes that the economic level of a free-trade area is 
fixed by its lowest component. He is ready to die in the last 
ditch before Hadrian’s Wall rather than see England and 
Scotland united in common poverty. 

At the back of Mr. Bevan’s mind, perhaps, is the fear that 
a united Europe might impose serious oratorical handicaps on 
him. I can imagine some Italian candidate for the European 
Presidency denouncing that bloated plutocrat the British 
worker. ‘Look at him—three meals a day, full employment, 
social services, the pools and the telly. Too many dinners in 
Ebbw Vale, and too few in Naples. Yet Mr. Bevan talks of 
levelling-up. It is the cry of the Blimp throughout the ages. 
It will be time enough to talk of levelling-up when we have 
done some levelling-down. Why should there be unemployed 
in Italy when the British coalfields are crying out for miners?’ 

Socialist critics of the common market provide some rich 
samples of restrictionist reaction. In 1956, apparently, it is the 
Internationale that divides the human race. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. HEAD’s PROMOTION from the War Office to the Ministry of 
Defence must be based more on promise than performance. 
If the test of a good War Minister is that the Army should be 
in a position to carry out the duties required of it, Mr. Head 
has been a resounding failure. After he had been about five 
years at the War Office the Suez crisis found the Army in no 
condition to play an active part; instead of a mobile reserve 
in the Eastern Mediterranean we had a few troops in Cyprus 
fully occupied chasing terrorists. Of course this may not be 
Mr. Head’s fault and it may be that if he had stayed another 
five years at the War Office he would have produced an Army 
ready for any emergency; but it is a little difficult to see exactly 
what The Times had in mind when it stated that the Govern- 
ment changes were ‘a reminder that the Government party is 
not short of talent in its higher reaches.’ Still, despite the last 
few weeks his friends have great faith in Mr. Head, and he may 
be able to clear up the mess he has helped to create. At the 
moment, just as the Ministry of Supply seems to prevent the 
supply of aircraft to the RAF until they are more or less 
obsolete, the Ministry of Defence seems to hinder rather than 
aid our defence preparations. Let us hope that Mr. Head will 
change all that. At least he can hardly make matters worse. 
The appointment of Mr. John Hare to succeed him at the War 
Office seems a good one. Mr. Hare will be a competent and 
helpful colleague, and he certainly will not set the Nile on fire. 
* * * 


JORDAN IS ONE of those problems to which there can now be no 
satisfactory solution. The mistakes of history sometimes throw 
up States, or create boundaries between them, for which the 
only justification is that, bad though they are, any attempt to 
remedy them by force, or even by diplomacy, can only make 
matters worse. It is consequently often difficult to criticise the 
Foreign Office’s handling of particular incidents, because the 
FO can always make out a reasonable case for doing nothing 
even at the cost of humiliation. But was it really necessary at the 


hearing before the UN Security Council of the Jordan-Israel 
dispute to say that ‘our Jordan ally has our sympathy and 
commendation’? Ally, indeed! This at a time when not a 
Jordanian is to be found to say a good word on Britain’s 
behalf; and when the Jordan electors were just about to show 
themselves, if not actively pro-Nasser, at least aggressively 
anti-British. It is about time that we gave up this pompous lord 
of the manor approach, talking down to the Arabs as if they 
were our tenants. Even when the pronouncement is friendly, 
as in this case, its patronising tone is rightly resented. In any 
case, to use phrases like ‘our Jordan ally’ can only provoke 
derision abroad. The line between tact and hypocrisy in diplo- 
macy is never easy to draw, but to flatter Jordan at the present 
moment is ridiculous. 
* * * 


ONE OF THE COMPLAINTS made by Mr. Randolph Churchill in 
his lucrative libel action against the People was that the paper 
had not printed the last part of the letter he had written to it. 
Such suppression seems to be fashionable. On Tuesday the 
Daily Mail published a letter from Mr. Michael Berry, the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Daily Telegraph, correcting a statement 
made by Mr. Tom Driberg about Guy Burgess’s relations with 
the Telegraph, but it cut out the opening sentence (‘In Mon- 
day’s Daily Mail you repeat an allegation made some months 
ago in your sister newspaper, the Sunday Dispatch, and imme- 
diately denied’) and another one in the middle of the letter 
(‘Mr. Driberg has made no attempt to check his facts’). This is 
a strange way for one newspaper proprietor to treat another, 
and Mr. Berry will perhaps lodge a complaint with the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association. A case when the whole and not 
merely part of a letter was suppressed is referred to in our 
correspondence columns by Mr. Maclear Bate. The Sunday 
Times refused to print a letter from the Ethiopian Ambassador 
challenging a report in the paper that the armed forces of his 
country had been engaged in a large-scale massacre. I wonder 
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if those who get their letters printed in full by the newspapers 
realise just how lucky they are. 
* ee * 
BUT THE SINS of omission committed by the press on its own 
account are a good deal less mysterious than those forced on it 
by our egregious security authorities. Mr. Tom Driberg 
has been obliged by them to make certain minor cuts in his 
story about Guy Burgess. Why? Not because the Russians 
might learn something, for they must have known for years 
everything that Burgess has to tell. So it can only be that the 
security authorities want to stop people in this country learn- 
ing something. Perhaps Burgess spilt the beans about them 
ok * * 

I SEE THAT the heavy electrical engineering industry has called 
off its proposed delegation to the Board of Trade. Its intention 
was to persuade Mr. Thorneycroft that it would not be in the 
national interest to publish certain parts of the Monopolies 
Commission report on the industry; and naturally this aroused 
some criticism in the press. No reason has been given for the 
decision to call off the meeting, but presumably it was taken 
because the industry was ‘upset’ (as one of its spokesmen put 
it) at the hostile reception. If this really is the reason, I feel 
that the industry has made a mistake. It would have been 
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perfectly within its rights in putting its case to the Minister. 
And it is certainly far better that such arguments should be put 
formally, by delegation, rather than insinuated by devious 
lobbyings. The industry has a case; and (though I do not agree 
with it, at least as stated in the pamphlet Level Prices—Why?) 
I am surprised that it has been deterred from putting it. 
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THAT MIGHTY old artificer Pablo Picasso is celebrating his 
seventy-fifth birthday. He has by no means pleased all of the 
people all of the time; but few who care anything for painting 
can wish him anything but well. He reminds me more and 
more of the poet Yeats, who also in early days had his ‘blue’ - 
period and ‘pink’ period—but who also grew in toughness and 
versatility, retaining into wild old age the remarkable ability to 
survive as the contemporary of successive generations. But it 
was naturally more difficult for the painter than it was for the 
poet (who could go deeper) to establish himself as an ‘old 
master.’ What a pity that such a genius should appear in an age 
of fragmentation, when he could not, with honesty, collect his 
images into a single style of classical wholeness. His birthday 
is agreeably marked by the publication (by Thames and 
Hudson, at 25s.) of a splendidly illustrated study of his life and 
work. PHAROS 


Even Good Governments Forget 


By LORD TEMPLEWOOD 


loss of memory. When they get into a hole, they are apt 

to rush to ways of escape that a little thinking about the 
past would have shown them to be culs-de-sac. What better 
example of this chronic forgetfulness could there be than the 
Prime Minister’s promise of a compromise bill for distinguish- 
ing between one murder and another? 

For more than a century political leaders and legal luminaries 
in the country have been trying to classify murder. In 1864, the 
Duke of Richmond’s Royal Commission reported in favour 
of two degrees of murder. In 1874, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
made another attempt upon different lines. In 1881, Sir William 
Harcourt tried his hand at the problem. All without any 
success, And now in more recent times we have had the fully 
documented verdict of Sir Ernest Gowers’s Royal Commission 
that unless we are prepared to let juries distinguish between one 
murder and another—and this suggestion was almost univer- 
sally condemned—there is no chance of finding a compromise 
over hanging. 

If any further evidence is needed to show the difficulties of 
classification, it can be found in the House of Lords debate of 
July 20, 1948. The Lords had thrown out the Abolition clause 
and the Commons had sent back a compromise proposal 
intended to restrict the death penalty to what the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had called ‘murder most foul.’ What happened? 
The new clause was fiercely attacked from all sides. The two 
chief critics, Lord Goddard and Lord Salisbury, tore it to 
ribbons. Why have a compromise at all? demanded Lord 
Goddard. The country does not want one. Why give the police 
a preferential protection that is not given to women and 
children? A greatly respected Law Lord, Lord du Parcg, 
declared that the proposed compromise would bring the law 
into ‘hatred, ridicule and contempt.’ ‘The Government have 
tried to define what cannot be defined,’ declared Lord Salisbury. 
‘It [i.e. the compromise proposal] is not in fact really a serious 
proposal at all. It is a mere “pis aller” introduced not because 
of its intrinsic merits, but because it has been hoped, perhaps 


A LL governments suffer from the occupational disease of 


over-optimistically, that it would satisfy someone and get the 
Government out of the jam in which they found themselves. 
I do not think that is an unfair way of putting it; everyone 
knows that to be the position. We must all sympathise with 
the Government in their difficulties, even if some of them are 
perhaps of their own making. But I would assure them that it 
is not by such devices as this that they will restore their credit 
either with the electorate or their own supporters.’ 

Have Lord Salisbury’s incisive words of July, 1948, no 
application to October, 1956? 

Perhaps, however, the Government have some other plan. 
It may be that instead of attempting to classify murder, they 
will, following Lord Samuel’s advice, fall back upon a more 
general use of the prerogative of mercy. If they adopt this 
course, they will, in the view of Lord Goddard, be setting up 
the royal prerogative against the statute law. In any case, they 
will be keeping the controversy actively alive. The public will 
watch and probably criticise every decision of the Home 
Secretary, border line cases will conStantly:stir up public 
clamour, and the gallows will become an even grimmer object 
of morbid interest from the greater rarity of its use. 

All these troubles the Government are storing up for them- 
selves in their attempt to sidetrack the Silverman Bill. The Bill, 
it should be remembered, passed through all its stages in the 
House of Commons, and the Prime Minister promised it 
facilities in order that the will of the majority should prevail. 
| admit that he did not pledge himself to any specific action in 
the event of the Lords throwing it out, but surely, when he 
gave the pledge, it was certain that the Lords would reject the 
Bill. If his undertaking meant anything at all, it covered the 
necessary stages under the Parliamentary Act. 

He now claims that the new plan is an attempt at a com- 
promise. The Government can, of course, introduce any com- 
promise that they wish, but they are not entitled to use their 
new proposals for torpedoing a Bill that already holds a con- 
stitutional place under the Parliament Act. If they persist with 
their intention, the least that they can do is to give the second 
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Two-pedal driving is a feature of the Motor Show. 
Automatic transmissions are now many and various, 
and almost all are rather complicated pieces of 
machinery. Consequently, reliability becomes a very 
important factor and can only be achieved if each 
component is long wearing. In the case of the 
Borg-Warner transmission which is fitted to 

many British cars, components are heat treated in 
furnaces built by Birlec, an A.E.I. company. 





The new electric cable which links the mainland of 
Canada to Vancouver Island transmits power of a 
different kind. This cable was laid by Britain’s newest 
cable ship ‘Ocean Layer’ owned by Submarine 

Cables Ltd., which is a subsidiary of Siemens Brothers 
and the Telegraph Construction & Maintenance 
Company. Flow controllers made by Sunvic—an 
A.E.1. company—control the pressure of the nitrogen 
filling of the cable. 


T SMISSION 


Switchgear is an essential part of power transmission. 
Ferguson Pailin—also of A.E.].—have just received 
an order for switchgear for the C.E.A.’s new power 
station at High Marnham. 





A Metropolitan-Vickers—and A.E.!.—order worth 
more than £100,000 covers high voltage switchgear for 
the Yass Substation a few miles north of Canberra. 
Yass is the first link in the power transmission lines 
from the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric scheme 

to Sydney. 
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reading of the Silverman Bill precedence over their own, and in 
this way to test once again the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, If the Silverman Bill then passes its second reading, it 
should be given the facilities that it received in this session. If 
it is defeated, the Government can then fall back on their own 
proposals. 

It seems, however, from what the Prime Minister said on 
Tuesday in the House of Commons that the intention is to in- 
troduce a Government Bill as early as possible in the session, 
and by putting the Whips on, to make, as sure as they can, of a 
second reading. In the meanwhile, the abolitionists are told that 
they can try the ballot for private Members’ Bills, and if they 
are successful, the Silverman Bill can be introduced on a Friday 
afternoon. But what chance would it have if the Government 
hed already obtained a second reading for their proposals? 
Would it indeed be in order to proceed with the Silverman Bill? 
The suggestion inherent in the Prime Minister’s answer that this 
procedure is fair to the abolitionists is really laughable. If there 
is anything in it, it would mean that there would at one and the 
same time be two contradictory Bills before the House, each of 
which had presumably passed a second reading. 

It is this confusion worse confounded into which the Govern- 
ment have drifted. I do not believe that abolitionists will be 
drawn into it. So far as I am concerned, I shall oppose any pro- 
posals that assume that hanging is indispensable as a deterrent 
against murder. 


Mandarins and People 


By ROBERT SWANN 


XCEPT for a few foreign tourists the courtyard of the 

Silver Pagoda in the Royal Palace at Phnom Penh is 

almost deserted. Although it is in theory open to the 
public, most Cambodians feel too much in awe of the royal 
prestige to wish to intrude on its privacy. The equestrian 
statue of King Sihanouk I, erected, so its French inscription 
tells us, by ‘his mandarins and people.’ is usually seen only 
by a few barefoot gardeners listlessly stooping for frangipani 
leaves that have dropped on to the rough paving-stones. 
Occasionally, however, a well-to-do Cambodian will honour 
the statue with appropriate rites, and this | was fortunate 
enough to see. 

Offerings of cakes, fruit and flowers had been placed on 
a table in front of the statue, and incense-sticks were burning 
in elaborately folded holders of coloured paper. On a plain 
rush mat an elderly woman of considerable distinction sat 
with her legs folded under her in the special position dictated 
by convention; at intervals she beckoned for her manservant, 
who approached her on all fours and received the instructions 
he was to pass on to the orchestra behind. A dozen musicians, 
all wearing silk sampots (a kind of plus-fours whose loose 
end is tucked up behind), were playing the plangent, melan- 
choly yet melodious Khmer music, little of which has ever 
been written down. They played their traditional flute and 
gong-like instruments with seemingly inexhaustible energy. 
Two hundred yards away outside the palace gates a crowd 
of Cambodian youths and men was spending hours in looking 
at the photographs, maps and coloured pictures of Prince 
Sihanouk, who had recently returned in his own aeroplane 
from an elaborately staged journey which included Peking, 
Moscow, Paris and Vienna. , 

Such contrasts are commonplace to the traveller in the Asia 
of today. Yet in Phnom Penh they take on an additional 
vividness from their setting, like a French provincial town 
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that -never got completed. Well-planned and spacious boule- 
vards, with buildings reminding one of the duller Paris streets 
of 1900, peter out into cart-tracks with simple thatch houses. 
The French, one would guess, kept up their energy until just 
before noon, then a drink or two while the Cambodian women 
sauntered past the café in sarongs of vivid orange or yellow, 
flamboyantly patterned. Then a leisurely meal in the broiling 
heat and a siesta from which the Cambodians—and soon the 
French too, one suspects—never got up till the cool of the 
evening. Such is the explanation for the amiable shabbiness 
of Phnom Penh. The rather pompous buildings are touching 
in their dilapidation—two or three boys lie sprawled in the 
shade from the balcony, the exceptional length of their legs 
suddenly recalling the sculptures of Angkor Wat. 

It is fashionable to be a little patronising about the 
Cambodians, particularly when contrasting them with the 
ancient Khmers whose descendants they in part are. The 
standard of living is certainly lower than in neighbouring 
Siam (the French found little here to exploit, did less, and 
are consequently better liked than in Viet Nam). Meanwhile. 
however, the political dexterity of Prince Sihanouk seems for 
the time being to have provoked a competition to keep 
Cambodia supplied with aid which the Cambodians hope will 
transform their economy. Spiritually and culturally they 
appear robust and unselfconscious. There is certainly a degree 
of corruption, but no more than can be accepted in Asia’s 
less puritan moral climate. Nor is there the desperate pursuit 
of Western material comforts more because they are Western 
than for any real advantage, which so easily corrupts a nation’s 
cultural self-confidence. Paradoxically the fact that very, very 
few Cambodians speak English may become a source of 
strength by retarding the full impact of Western ideas on a 
materially backward country. Cambodians are certainly proud 
to be Cambodian: they are unlikely to become materially 
prosperous at the price of their cultural or spiritual 
independence. 

Government in Cambodia is largely one man. Prince 
Sihanouk has a genuine popular following reinforced by the 
prestige of his royal birth and the fact that he is rich enough 
to be above corruption. He spends much time in the provinces 
and in return country people spent hours in the broiling sun 
awaiting his return by air from his travels. The system has 
its defects. When the cat is away the mice do nor, on the whole. 
come out to play; they simply do nothing and leave an admini- 
strative vacuum. The Prince, too, is frequently impatient with 
those administrative details which are essential to good govern- 
ment in an underdeveloped country. Yet in Cambodia’s diffi- 
cult geographical position Sihanouk’s neutralist policy has an 
inexorable logic. Unfortunately it is a policy that can only 
continue on sufferance. Were the Americans to withdraw 
financial aid the somewhat grandiose five-year development 
scheme would collapse; similarly the Chinese and Eastern 
European economic experts and advisers may choose to com- 
pete with their Western counterparts or else may seek to 
disturb the delicately poised internal security of Cambodia. 

Even the most politically conscious of travellers tends finally 
to put down his notebook and pencil and to seek shelter from 
the Orient sun. Street-lamps from the Paris of Napoleon III, 
curiously twisted from their original shape, stand on the 
terrace of the Silver Pagoda. Above, heart-shaped silver 
clappers under the roof produce their thin music in the sudden 
gusts of breeze. Outside a loudspeaker begins to proclaim 
the triumphs of Prince Sihanouk. The last of the incense-sticks 
has long since burnt out in front of the statue of his royal 
ancestor. Contemporary events are impinging on another 
corner of Asia. 
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Cross-classroom proving flights go to All the best - 


show how important a part paper plays in 


daily work and daily leisure, From the 
paper for school exercise books o1 
accountant’s ledgers, to the specialised 


aper for a new industrial process, Spic ers meet at 


know their way about the world of 


paper and are able and willing to 
ruide you to the precise one you need. 


sK <* Best ’’ to Spicers means any paper which, quality for quality and 
price for price, represents the correct, expert choice for a particular 
purpose. It embraces, equally, a unique hand-made paper or a 
paper such as Spicers * Plus Fabric’ which at no extra cost has 
already transformed the appearance of the normal business stationery 

of many important companies. 
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Her Excellency 
By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


IOGRAPHIES written in someone’s lifetime with the 

permission and co-operation of the book’s subject are 

inevitably somewhat suspect. And although there are 
some minor criticisms in this book* of its heroine it is essen- 
tially in the nature of a puff. 

Some months ago Mrs. Luce took leave from her post in 
Rome to return to Washington to consult with the President 
as to what role she could most usefully discharge in the cam- 
paign this autumn. If it had been decided to dump Mr. Nixon 
from the ticket she would have been very glad to have stepped 
into the breach. The vice-presidency has often been the step- 
ping stone to the White House. And short of being Pope 
of Rome there is probably no other job which Mrs. Luce 
would more willingly discharge than that of President of the 
United States. 

It is legitimate to conclude from the timing of this book— 
it first appeared in the United States nine months ago—that 
it was intended as a really plushy piece of campaign literature. 
Nixon was not dumped. Mrs. Luce was not even required 
to campaign in her own State of Connecticut and she 
is back in Rome with, it is believed, nothing more tempting 
dangling in front of her, in the event of a Republican victory, 
than the offer, which she would be unlikely to accept, of the 
United States Embassy in Delhi. 

This book is marred by much triviality, but it none the less 
agreeably portrays many of the facets of the character of one 
of the most gifted, determined and, in Mr. Cecil Beaton’s 
words, most ‘drenchingly beautiful women’ which the United 
States has produced in our time. 

There is one very strange omission in the account of Mrs. 
Luce’s political career. During the spring and summer of 
1940, while Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, father of Senator Jack 
Kennedy, was the American Ambassador in London, he made 
no secret of his conviction that the Western Powers would 
be defeated and he tried to discourage American aid to 
Britain. He was staunchly isolationist and seemed convinced 
that President Roosevelt was pursuing a policy that would 
lead the United States into the European war. 

Kennedy not only spread defeatism and despondency in 
London and Washington as to Britain’s capacity to defend 
herself; he was also indiscreet enough in private gatherings 
to speak loudly—and often in vitriolic terms—about the 
President’s policy. The British, who knew by this time that 
Kennedy was no friend of theirs, naturally took steps to see 
that this information was not withheld from Roosevelt. 

Meanwhile, early in 1940, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce paid a 
visit to Europe to gather material for her book Europe in 
the Spring. Both she and her husband Henry Luce, publisher 
of Time, Life and Fortune, were still at that time what might 
be described as ‘unreconstructed isolationists.’ They shared 
Kennedy’s view that Roosevelt’s policy was most dangerous 
and that the United States must stay out of the war. 

The Luces were staunch supporters of Wendell Willkie 
and out-and-out opponents of Roosevelt’s bid for a third 
term. Mrs. Luce urged Kennedy to bolt the Democratic ticket 
and come out against Roosevelt as a man who, if re-elected, 
would plunge the United States into war. Kennedy gave the 
impression that he would do this, and she returned to the 





* Crare Bootu Luce: Ambassador Extraordinary. By Alden Hatch. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 
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United States confident that she had a delayed-action bomb 
up her sleeve which would be of immense value to the 
Republican Party. 

It was thus with keen excitement that, a week before the 
election, the Luces, perched in the towers of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, awaited the arrival of Ambassador Kennedy in New 
York. Time had been reserved for him on a nation-wide radio 
hook-up to deliver his unexpected and deadly attack. 

All morning the Luces waited, but Kennedy did not appear. 
It was not for many hours that the Luces realised that they 
were out on a limb, without their supposed ally. He had 
been met at the airport by his charming wife, who was always 
as popular in Britain as Kennedy was unpopular. She whisked 
him down to Washington, where he was at once received by 
the President. For several hours Kennedy was closeted with 
Roosevelt and James F. Byrnes, then a Senator. What took 
place at that meeting has never transpired, but the next day 
Kennedy endorsed Roosevelt’s third-term candidacy. 

This development naturally caused some coolness between 
the Luces and their erstwhile friend. It was some months 
before Kennedy gave them any explanation of his conduct. 
Then he told them that Roosevelt had succeeded in persuading 
him that his whole policy was directed towards keeping the 
United States out of the war and that that was the only reason 
why he had changed his mind. Meanwhile, the Luces had been 
‘reconstructed’ and were soon supporting aid to Britain. 

Shortly after Kennedy’s service to Roosevelt in deserting the 
Luces, he resigned his Ambassadorship and has never been 
again invited to hold public office. 

Mrs. Luce is reputed to be disenchanted with public life; 
but we may be sure that the world will not have heard the 
last of her even if she does not choose to seek executive office 
or run again for some elective post. Her beauty, her courage, 
her ambition and determination, her wit and charm—the last 
two qualities albeit somewhat marred by an excessive tendency 
towards the didactic—ensure that if there are more worlds 
to conquer she will be battling away. 


Tamworth Revisited 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HE Tory Party is at an interesting stage in its evolution. 
| The historical parallel is the period of the Tamworth 
manifesto. The big difference may be that it is Mr. 
Butler—not Sir Anthony Eden—who is cast for the role of 
the modern Peel. i 
Now that the first full Parliamentary session of the Eden 
Government is ending, it is possible to assess the trends. The 
Prime Minister began full of hope with a remarkable election 
victory. Within six months he was in serious difficulties. A 
series of his own errors, coupled with a new-look Opposition, 
pushed him to the point when it was necessary for Downing 
Street to deny rumours of pending resignation. After that, 
through the spring and summer, the Government went from 
one crisis to another. First it was the balance of payments. A 
few days later it was the dismissal of Glubb. Then it was 
Archbishop Makarios’s deportation. So it went on, right down 
to Suez. And when the Tory Party assembled at Llandudno, 
many thought it was going to be for what Mr. Butler called, 
‘feeding time at the zoo.’ Forecasts were made of a middle- 
class revolt, and visions conjured up of unbroken ranks of 
distressed gentlefolk from Tonbridge thronging the platforms 
at Euston. 
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Units shown: (left to right) a record player; 
Pye 5 watt Amplifier; Pye Contemporary Loud- 
speaker System; Pye FM/AM Radio Tuner. 
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So this is 


High Fidelity...” 





With a Pye High Fidelity System, making tingling music is as easy as tuning 
an ordinary radiogram. No ugly wires, glowing bulbs or masses of complicated 
equipment. Just beautifully designed and matched cabinets that blend at 
once with your furnishing scheme, For a thrilling new experience in good 
listening, good living... see your Pye Hi Fi Dealer. 


HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS 


Write today for the Pye ‘‘Pocket Guide to Hi Fi’’ and information on the 


| complete range of Pye High Fidelity systems to Pye Ltd., Bor 49 Cambridge. | 
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But within three days all had changed. There were, admit- 
tedly, unfortunate scenes. A cad, Mr. William Yates, MP, 
let down the Suez school; and ghoulish ecstasy was invoked 
in the capital punishment debate. But these were not the 
conference. Something much more important emerged at 
Llandudno than Messrs. Yates and Beaman; and it will have 
its bearing on the forthcoming session of Parliament. 

It stems out of relief from frustration at the original man- 
date sought by Sir Anthony Eden in the 1955 General Election. 
That election campaign was fought on the policy of standing 
still. Shops and pockets were full. A comfortable Budget had 
been announced. The cold war appeared to be thawing. But 
one thing that you cannot do in home politics is to stand still— 
as Sir Anthony Eden has had to find out for himself. 

The men who transformed Llandudno were Mr. Butler, 
Mr. Sandys, Mr. Macleod and Mr. Macmillan, and they did 
it by giving the impression that the Tory Party was not going 
to stand still. It is questionable whether all their new policies 
are going to move in exactly the same direction, or whether 
they are all relevant to the immediate problems confronting 
us: but at least they move—something that the Tory Party 
and their supporters in the country had begun to fear was 
going to prove impossivie under Sir Anthony Eden’s day-to- 
day leadership. 

There is a second important development in the Tory Party 
which is becoming more apparent each year. Just as the 
post-Reform Bill Tories under Peel accepted the idea that 
Britain would eventually become a parliamentary democracy; 
so the post-Eden Tory Party has now definitely accepted that 
Britain will eventually be a social democracy. Mr. Butler’s 
CPC speech was the keynote and one of the most important 
Tory speeches in recent years. The general Llandudno praise 
for the health service would have gladdened even Mr. Bevan’s 
heart. Mr. Macleod’s announcement about contractual 
arrangements in industry will cause the shaking of heads in 
many board rooms. 

Thirdly, there are the new-look young Conservatives. They 
are beginning to make themselves felt both in the party con- 
ferences and in the House of Commons. Clearly they were as 
revolted as any humanitarian Socialist by Mr. Beaman’s flog- 
ging speech, and they have as little time either for the platitudes 
of Sir Anthony Eden or for the slogans of the party’s hacks. 
They may not always know where they are going, but they are 
quite certain where they are coming from. If they do not 
leave politics from frustration or join the Labour Party, they 
could radically alter the Tory Party. 

But alas, the remaining weaknesses are still obvious. To 
the detached observer, despite Mr. Butler, there is as yet both 
an absence of political and economic realism and of wider 
vision. The cheers that greeted Mr. Nutting’s shallow speech 
on Suez at Llandudno would have turned to derisive laughter 
if the same sentiments had been expressed in the UN—where 
it will be read, of course. Mr. Macmillan’s hopeful faith in 
the Common Market, important though it is, is still no 
answer to the stupendous tasks we face if we are to revitalise 
industry. Mr. Macleod’s ideas for industrial relationships will 
require more than legislation. Mr. Sandys’s rent control aboli- 
tion is not going to prevent slums. There is no appreciation of 
the larger tasks of capital investment and priorities—which 
is one reason why I am a Socialist. There is no significant 
acceptance of the important doctrinal and political decisions 
that will have to be made to deal with our current situation. 
And the Tory organisation will certainly have to come under 
new direction if it is to survive until the next election. Its 
present chairman reminds one of a retiring don; its vice- 
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chairman might be successful in managing a chain of cinemas. 

The new session of Parliament and day-to-day criticism of 
the Government will test whether the apparent improvement 
in the Tory Party’s morale is substantial or only temporary. 
All the great problems remain. Whilst the Labour Party would 
be unwise to underestimate Mr. Butler and the young Tories, 
the country cannot ignore the urgent struggle for national 
economic and political survival. The art of politics is to travel 
hopefully: it is fatal ever to arrive . . . or to stand still. 
Peel, Disraeli and Sir Winston Churchill knew this; and so 
does Mr. Butler. But Sir Anthony Eden does not. Therein 
lies the party’s immediate problem. 


Northern Lights 


By ROBERT HANCOCK Blackpool 


HE lights went out all over six miles of Blackpool’s 
| proms on Monday. We may never see them free again 
in our lifetime. 

Perhaps the kindest way to deal with the tramcars spotted 
with garish bulbs that cruise up and down the front, the 
Swan Lake Ballet (three swans, one dancer), Old London 
Bridge (complete with Queen Elizabeth 1) and the rest of the 
330,000 electric bulbs is to borrow a phrase from Blackpool’s 
most sophisticated seafront showman: ‘In case there are any 
among you of a very sensitive nature, I shall not describe 
any more of the show.’ 

It is economics, not esthetics, that threatens the future of 
what since 1912 has been, according to the corporation, “The 
Greatest Free Show on Earth.’ Ratepayers are objecting to pro- 
viding £94,000 next year to keep the lights burning during 
seven autumn weeks. In 1938 the show cost £21,656, in 1949, 
£53,272. The sky is no longer the limit, and the council are 
considering schemes to make the three and a half million 
trippers, who come to the town every autumn to see the lights, 
pay for their pleasure. This pay-as-you-look proposal is 
another sign that Blackpool is beginning to tackle the new 
difficulties brought by the Welfare State. 

The rising cost of the lights is a by-product of the inflation 
that has so far been the essential lubricant of the new economic 
machine. Undoubtedly the Welfare State brought boom to 
Blackpool. This year seven million visitors spent around 
£35 million. The town’s 5,000 boarding house and hotel keepers 
are already en route for their annual holidays on the Riviera 
and in Majorca. But fundamentally Blackpool is not yet geared 
to the needs of the ‘Welf,’ where workers have motor-cars, neat 
council houses, fridges, washing machines, TV, and the 
guaranteed week. A system where coachloads from Wigan are 
bringing a new refinement to cooking on the Cote d’Azur— 
ham and chips on the prix fixe. 

Blackpool, in 1769 a fishing village with twenty-eight 
thatched cottages and one pub, and now a town of 150,000 
people. six ballrooms, fourteen cinemas, fifteen ‘live’ shows, 
and a circus, was created to meet the off-duty needs of the rail- 
way age and the dark Satanic mills. The workers of Yorks and 
Lancs saved all year for the one-week ‘bust’ at Blackpool. 
Every big town had its ‘Wakes’ when the whole place closed 
down and moved to the seaside for the week. To satisfy 
customers who only knew the red-black grime of northern 
brick, Blackpool covered itself in plush, gilt, glass and plaster 
rococo. It still retains much of this distressing décor. A pallid 
Parisian gaiety was added in 1891 when the Tower was built. 
Today, covered with 10,000 bulbs during the illuminations, 
it still remains 518 ft. 9 in. of iron without inspiration. Above 
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all Blackpool had the Golden Mile, a stretch of Central Beach 
exuding vulgarity, vitality and boloney. Even the name was a 
trick; it was only a quarter of a mile long. Old-timers recall 
the crowds cascading off the trains at Central Station and 
stampeding the few yards downhill to the ‘Mile.’ ‘They just 
couldn’t knock out the money fast enough. After all that pinch- 
ing and scraping they were mad to spend even before they 
had dumped their gear at their digs.’ 

Between the wars the pace was slower although the Mile 
was open from 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. The shows were still sensa- 
tional. One gaff (show) featured the Rector of Stiffkey, whose 
amorous adventures with Miss Barbara Harris were required 
reading for all forms at public schools of the day. Ben Banks, 
now fifty-two, and still working on the Mile, spieled (talked) 
to the crowds, for the Rector. Mr. Banks recalls the Rector 
with real affection: ‘A wonderful draw he was at threepence 
a time. We had him in a glass pit with a grating on the top 
—didn’t want nobody chucking things at him as they walked 
round the top of the pit, see. Sometimes the old boy wanted 
to get out for a walk, so I'd put flour in my hair, wear a 
dog-collar and take his place on the bed. I used to tell the 
crowds stories about the actress and the bishop to pass the 
time. When the Rector returned we’d swop places through a 
trapdoor. “Stand back please for the Rector’s toilet,” I used 
to yell and we’d change over easy. Then the crowds would 
cry, “Go on with that story about the actress, guv.” The Rector 
never understood it.’ 

Later the Rector, who earned £3,000 in six months at Black- 
pool, left for a bigger offer to appear in a lion’s cage at 
Skegness. He died after being mauled. Though there was 
sorrow in Mr. Banks’s voice as he recalled this tragedy there 
was also a note indicating that this unhappy affair had restored 
his faith in Divine justice. Another of Mr. Banks’s triumphs 
was ‘The Ugliest Man Alive.’ This was a brother showman 
covered in hair. The hair was collected fresh every morning 
from a barber’s and glued on to the exhibit. ‘One day our 
man fell ill so we collared a drunk off the front, kept him 
tipsy and glued him up. Next day we sent him off, quite happy 
and still drunk, with a fiver.’ 

Today the Mile is a dreary collection of hot-dog stalls, 
pin machines, dart joints, oyster bars and girl shows. It opens 
at 10 a.m. and everyone is in bed before midnight. There 
appears to be a faint touch of the old vigour at Mr. Stan 
Callanan’s ‘Casino de Paris.” Outside the Casino notices pro- 
claim: ‘A Cosmopolitan Production for Continental People’ 
and ‘English Spoken in all parts of the Theatre.’ Speaking 
into a microphone, Mr. Callanan invited Blackpool’s inter- 
nationalists, some wearing hats with the motto, ‘Chase me 
Fred I’m ready,’ to step inside. ‘See Francesca, reduced by a 
rather sadistic torture to a creeping. crawling thing. Divorced 
after only twelve hours of married life. I will not describe the 
torture, but any married man in my audience will know what 
I mean.’ The crowd paid their shillings to see the show in 
the tiny, thirty-six-seat theatre. It was six minutes of drear 
about a call-girl in London. During the performance the lady, 
with a facility amazing in one who had reputedly been reduced 
to crawling, removed most of her clothes, finally appearing in 
her bra and knickers. The crowd seemed too stunned to pro- 
test. Mr. Callanan, a gentleman of forty from Dalston, London, 
E., was frank about his production. ‘It is a straight gazumph 
(trick), but there are no Rectors around these days who are 
willing to appear on the Mile. Business? Well, it’s fair, but 
we don’t get enough kids in. These dam’ teenagers are getting 
too fly, it’s that bloody Telly.’ 

The kids, and to some extent Mum and Dad, have stayed 
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away from other attractions on the Mile this season. Receipts 
are 3s. in the £ down on last year. Maybe it is the warning 
notice outside the Methodist Church hard by Central Station: 
‘Lord Give us Courage to stand for Something Lest we fall ° 
for Anything.’ More likely it is the low value for money offered 
on the Mile. A pitiful hot-dog costs tenpence and a man can 
spend £2 at a roll-a-ball game and win a doll worth 2s. 9d. 
It is not all the showman’s fault. It costs £2,000 a year to rent 
a space about the size of a suburban front lawn on the Mile. 
Rents went up 10 per cent. this year and some have trebled 
since inflation began after the war. These factors make 
it almost certain that the Mile will disappear soon. The victor 
will be the worker’s motor-car. Already cars have caused a 
parking problem on Blackpool’s front worse than anywhere 
in London. Many workers and their families are taking their 
motors elsewhere, so Blackpool wants an enormous under- 
ground and overground car park on the site now occupied 
by the Mile and Central Station. 

Mr. Callanan was rightly worried about the lack of teenage 
support for his show. Blackpool is not a teenage town, it is 
a family resort. But the teenager is the freest spender in the 
community. He finds a serious accommodation problem in 
Blackpool. Today it is universally accepted that a couple 
‘going steady’ will holiday together. Blackpool, geared to the 
family trade, has too few single rooms on offer. When the 
teenager arrives at Blackpool it is ‘No Rock ’n’ Roll or jiving 
at night—by order.’ The Tower Company, who dominate the 
town’s entertainment industry, are still dedicated to Mum and 
Dad. Because ‘they are too expensive’ the Company refuses 
to book the acts that ‘send’ the kids—Stan Kenton, Louis 
Armstrong and Mel Tormé. This may be good business, but 
the Company is closing the ‘Grand’ Theatre this winter for 
the first time. They describe the causes as ‘economic.’ Even 
older people find, that Blackpool no longer meets the high 
needs of the Welfare State. 

At the Labour Party Conference held there this year Mr. 
Tom Driberg gently chided the manager of the Imperial Hotel 
that his selection of hors d’euvres was limited. There were 
fourteen dishes of hors d’ceuvres on the menu that night. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


NE of the most surprising possessions of the LCC is 
() Marble Hill, Twickenham. It is that very rare thing in 

England, a small Palladian villa, and was built 1724-29 
for Henrietta Howard. Pope, Swift and Gay used to visit it, It 
stands now in a flat expanse of well-known recreation grounds, 
and trees survive near the house. It is really the south London 
equivalent of Kenwood, but the LCC has not treated Marble 
Hill with the same respect. On application in the winter you 
can see inside, where a mahogany staircase of great richness 
leads to the magnificent painted and carved saloon which looks 
over the river, But the rest of the noble first floor is at present 
partitioned into rooms—a flat for the head keeper—and the 
charming ground floor on the river side has the usual LCC 
cafeteria. Such a building as this should make a splendid gallery 
for pictures and furniture. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Last week I had to judge a competition in Oxford Town Hail, 
with Lord David Cecil and Mr. Michael Astor as my fellow 
judges, for the prettiest girl in Oxfordshire. We all of us agreed 
about the winner, though there were disputes that lasted for 
about half an hour about the second, third and fourth. Our 
Th ’d wives, who were with us, though separated from us during the 
eC man you judging, agreed unanimously with our choice of the winner. 
Why, I have been asking myself since, was this graceful girl 
from Long Hanborough the winner? Was it her nose, her eyes, 
the way she walked, her proportions? for the other girls were 
very beautiful, too. Why did she stand out? The older I grow 


expect to smoke the less I know about beauty. 


LABLANDIA 


Keble College, Oxford, has extended itself on its northern 
. b boundary in the Butterfield style of its original building (1871). 

a top-price to acco Here is this new continuation of a Butterfield building using the 
patterned red brick, the chimneys, the ironwork and Bath stone 

dressings of the rest of the College. It is extremely effective and 
looks inevitable. No other kind of building could have been put 
. ‘ there that was not out of keeping with the work of a highly 
otten turns out individual architect. Now we learn that Lab-land is developing 
opposite this north of Keble. When Butterfield used brick for 
his college, he did it because already North Oxford was a brick 
suburb and not merely because it was a cheap material. It 
would be a great pity if the new developments to the labora- 
tories attempt to go monumental in a Cotswold stone way in 


to be smokin # ee the middle of this attractive brick suburb. 


DOoRMY 


I am told that anti-Semitism is strong in America, and that 
one golf club near New York does not allow Jews to play on 
it. A man playing on it lately was suspected. The secretary was 
sent to interrogate him, and said that he was very sorry but this 
club had its rules, and he understood that the player was a Jew 
and therefore he must ask him to play somewhere else. The 
man replied: ‘My father was not Jewish, but my mother was. 
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I learn with relief from the Professor of Greek at Bristol 
| University, who writes to me a rightfully wrathful letter, that 
| his university does not intend to destroy the buildings of St. 
Michael’s Hill, Bristol, but to preserve them as private houses. 
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The Golden Egg 


telegrams reprinted in the latest volume (No. IX, Series D) 
of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, 
which was published by the Stationery Office last week. The 
telegram (franked Most Urgent and Top Secret, and prefaced 
by the words ‘For the personal attention of the Foreign 
Minister’), was dispatched from Rome by the German Am- 
bassador there (Mackensen) on May 23, 1940. It discloses a 
major breach of security in either Washington or London; for 
it contains a substantially accurate summary of the long 
message, routed through the United States Embassy in London, 
in which Roosevelt replied to Sir Winston Churchill’s first re- 
quest—transmitted on May 15—for forty or fifty old destroyers. 
Mackensen’s telegram began: ‘I am reliably informed by an 
unimpeachable source that on the 16th of this month the 
American Ambassador in London received telegraphic instruc- 
tions from Roosevelt to deliver a message of reply to Churchill.’ 
It ended: ‘I am sending the documentary evidence for this 
report by the next reliable opportunity.’ By ill luck the docu- 
mentary evidence has not, according to the American editors 
of this volume, survived. 


S OME interest has been aroused by one of the diplomatic 


« ~ * 

When a diplomat quotes an ‘unimpeachable source’ he is 
normally referring to cryptographic intelligence and has had 
access to the text, or anyhow to the gist, of a message in a secret 
cypher which his informants have broken. In the event—a fairly 
unlikely one—of his being given or procuring a copy of the 
original text of the deciphered message, he will send it home 
either by safe hand or in a specially secure cypher; it may 
be of inestimable value, as a crib, to his own Government’s 
cryptographers. He will at all times take the most stringent 
precautions to ensure that the source of his intelligence is not 
compromised—to avoid, in simpler language, killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

Mackensen’s telegram contained a golden egg, and it was 
packaged in a way which is perfectly compatible with a crypto- 
graphic coup by the Italians. But there are certain indications— 
including minor inconsistencies between his summary of 
Roosevelt’s message and that given by Sir Winston Churchill 
in Their Finest Hour—that his documentary evidence was not 
a straightforward transcript of an intercepted telegram, but 
something rather different. 

nt ae * 

Italy was not a belligerent on May 23; she did not declare 
war until June 10, by which date it appeared that all was almost 
over bar the shouting. Despite the fagade of Axis solidarity, 
despite the peak reached by German prestige during the 
Wehrmacht’s headlong advance through the Low Countries 
into France (which began on May 10), nobody in Rome was 
under any obligation to give Mackensen the extremely valuable 
intelligence which he passed to Berlin on the 23rd. Somebody 
did, however, do this, and it reached him, not only from an 
unimpeachable source, but through a ‘reliable’ informant. The 
inference is that he probably had it from the Italian Foreign 
Ministry. 

During the month which followed Mackensen’s scoop the 
Italians, despicably shivering on the brink of war and at last— 
even more despicably—taking the plunge, had every reason 
to try to impress the Germans with their utility as allies. If they 
had in fact broken the Roosevelt-Churchill cypher, it is scarcely 
conceivable that Mackensen, after being allowed access to one 
message, would not have been shown subsequent traffic. But 


his frequent communications to Berlin between May 24 and 
June 22 (which is as far as Volume IX takes us) include no 
further references to the ‘unimpeachable source’ or to any in- 
formation which might have come from it. It looks, therefore, 
as if Mackensen’s telegram was not based on cryptographic 
intelligence, and as if his Roman goose expired after laying, 
between May 16 and 23, a single golden egg. 
* * « 


In the latter half of that month the United Kingdom was 
suffering acutely from spy fever. Most of the measures taken 
against a largely hypothetical Fifth Column were—as we now 
know—unnecessary and some were unbecoming. But two 
arrests made on May 18 were open to criticism on neither 
ground. On that day Tyler Kent, a twenty-nine-year-old cypher 
clerk in the American Embassy, and Anna Wolkoff, the thirty- 
eight-year-old daughter of a Tsarist admiral, were taken into 
custody; they were later tried in camera at the Old Bailey and 
sentenced respectively to seven and ten years’ imprisonment. 
It seems in retrospect possible that the German Ambassador 
was indebted to them for his singleton egg. 

Kent had begun, while stationed in Moscow in the Thirties, 
to keep copies of the more interesting messages which he was 
given to encode or decode. During this period he formed an 
admiration for the achievements of Nazi Germany. When 
posted to London in October, 1939, he continued this highly 
irregular practice and accumulated in his flat in Gloucester 
Place a considerable hoard of American diplomatic corre- 
spondence. It included, from January, 1940, on, copies of the 
telegrams exchanged between Roosevelt and the Former Naval 
Person. 

It was proved at her trial that Anna Wolkoff, who had the 
run of Kent’s collection of documents, had had some of them 
photographed, and although the prints were found, the nega- 
tives were not. Anna Wolkoff was a henchwoman of Captain 
Ramsay, the then Member of Parliament for Peebles and Mid- 
lothian, a dedicated anti-Semite who was interned soon after 
she was imprisoned; and she had also a close connection with 
a member of the Italian Military Attaché’s staff, into whose 
letter-box she was at least once seen to slip an envelope. 

o * * 


Anyone with the slightest knowledge of how things go on in 
the sort of demi monde which may have provided Mackensen 
with his remarkable coup will realise how greatly one possible 
solution of a minor mystery is over-simplified by what I have 
written. But it is a possible solution. Roosevelt did send, on or 
about May 16, the message which Mackensen summarised in a 
telegram from Rome a week later. It was probably decoded by 
Kent. If so, it was almost certainly available to Anna Wolkoff 
on the eve of their simultaneous arrest on May 18. If she did 
pass its contents on to the Italian Military Attaché, a week is 
just about the time it would have taken to reach—together with 
documentary evidence of its authenticity—the German Em- 
bassy in Rome. And it does seem odd that an unimpeachable 
source, having produced one report whose accuracy and im- 
portance can still startle its readers after sixteen years, should 
have gone forthwith out of business. 

% * * 


There must be two or three, or perhaps half a dozen, people 
still alive who can throw a much less speculative light than I 
have upon this curious episode. If any one of them happens to 
read this page, perhaps he or she will send me the true story? 

STRIX 
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“They were leit 
I/- to buy iood” 


HE Inspector went 
eee again at 11.50 a.m. 
on Jan. 4. The children were 
alone and hungry. They had 
= 6d. each to use either for buy- 
ing fish and chips for lunch, 
or to go to the pictures. 
The condition of the house 
| was so bad that a doctor 
scertified that the children 
s were being neglected. 





















report 


John and Peter, aged 8 and 7, 4 
were found in conditions ‘so filthy that 


Now they are well cared for 


...and in their own home! For the Society is reluctant to take 
children away from their parents. Tactful guidance and sym- 
pathetic advice to the parents—many of whom were themselves 
the products of poor conditions—has 
worked wonders in many cases. 
John and Peter are 
only two of nearly 
100,000 children 
helped every year by 
the Society. On its 
efforts depend the 
health and happi- 
ness of thousands of 
children. 












| 

JA picture that speaks for itself. 
| John and Peter seen with an official § 

| of the N.S.P.C.C.afewweeks after jm 
| they had been rescued from the 
| distressing conditions in which 
| they were found. 


We depend on you to help them 
The Society is not nationalised. It still relies entirely on 
voluntary contributions to continue its vital work. Remem- 
ber the plight of those unhappy children and don’t forget to 
send us a donation. 

Please send your donation, however small, to the 


ROOM No. 52, VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
When making your will, please remember the N.S.P.C.C. 





Extract from a newspaper | 
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EVERY LIFE DESERVES 
ONE J>:© VOYAGE 





AUSTRALIA 


It has been said that every life 
deserves one sea voyage. And 
if you would enjoy that voyage 
to the utmost, we would recom- 
mend one in a P & O ship. 
Where do you wish to go? 
India, Ceylon, the Far East or 
Australia ? Just ask your near- 
est Travel Agent or write to us 
and the rest will be plain sailing. 
You will soon decide that your 
particular case deserves not 
one, but several voyages. 


First class accommodation to: 
Fremantle, Adelaide, 
Melbourne and Sydney via the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
HIMALAYA (not Adelaide) 
from London November 19 


IBERIA 
from London December 20 


also first class accommodation 
for Round Voyage to Australia 
in the Iberia, at Special fares, 
from London December 20th. 








Still the finest )2 
way to travel — 

















FOR FULL DETAILS SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR CONTACT P & 0 14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. WHItehall 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVEnue 8000 











AFTER ALL—INDIVIDUAL PENSIONS 
NEED INDIVIDUAL ADVICE 


What is best for one man may not be best for another. When 
I rang the Prudential’s local office for their booklet on pensions 
for the self-employed and others like ourselves, I understood 
that much depended on one’s tax position. Since then 
I’ve talked it over with one of their representatives 
and I’m very glad I did. 
I suggest you do as I’ve done— 









ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
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SUPPRESSION AND INVENTION 
Sirn—Rapid air transport enables British 
newspapers to be read within thirty-six hours 
of publication in places as far away as Addis 
Ababa. The immediate influence and impact 
of what is written in the British press for good 
or evil are, therefore. by no means local. 
Ethiopians have been shocked and hurt by 
ind unjustified at- 
and dignity: in the 


Mail 


two particularly virulent 
tacks on their reputat 
Sunday Times (24.6.1956) and the Daily 
(18.7.1956). 

A correspondent of the Sunday 
a flying visit to Hargesiha in British Somali- 
land on June ind from 
statement made to him by some Somalis who 
alleged that more than 400 members the 
Essa tribe, including over 200 women and 
children, had been massacred under peculiarly 
barbaric circumstances—not by 
men, but by the armed forces of the Ethiopian 
Government. The massacre was alleged to have 
taken place several months previously. This 


on 


Times paid 
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other tribes- 


unconfirmed report was published in the 
Sunday Times. 
The Ethiopian Government issued a denial 


through the Press Association in London and 
other official The 
Ethiopian Ambassador in London referred to 
the report in a The Times as a 
‘canard’—and at least two protests were made 
to the offending newspaper, including a letter 
addressed to Viscount Kemsley. the Editor-in- 
Chief. But the Sunday Times refused to print a 
letter from the Ethiopian Ambassador and the 
columns of this newspaper were to 
correspondents, who sought no more than to 
challenge the veracity of this dreadful story 
Greater discourtesy can hardly be imagined, 
but even more important is the damage that 
such an attitude does to the good name of the 
British press and our international reputation 
for fair play. 

Not to be outdone by this singularly un- 
pleasant bit of sensationalism, the Daily Mail 
under a three-column heading told its millions 
of readers that troops were ‘standing by for 
Ethiopia.’ following reports ot border 
and ‘massacres’ by the Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
forces, In the background report justifying this 
expeditionary and its mythical mission 
was an equally imaginative piece in which the 


repudiations were made. 


letter to 


closed 


raids 


force 
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Colonial Office was said to have received re- 
ports of ‘serious incidents on the British side 
of the Somali border.’ No incidents, serious 
or otherwise, had in fact occurred and the 
War Office assured inquirers that no troops 
were being held ready for the purpose con- 
jured up by the Daily Mail. 

Informed readers“would dismiss as fatuous 
such a story knowing full well that an invasion 
of a foreign country would not be contem- 
plated without a Cabinet decision 

Once again the columns of a national news- 
paper were closed to protests against this dan- 
gerous and untrue story which must have been 
alarming to the parents of those soldiers 
stationed at Barnard Castle. (The Daily Mail 
did not cavil at naming the Brigade to whom 
the task of invading Ethiopia might be desig- 
nated.) It was, of course, an insult to Ethiopia. 

I had just returned from Ethiopia and can 
vouch for the fact such stories published in 
British newspapers put our countrymen in a 
most invidious position. 

The General Council of the Press were 
asked to consider assertions by me that both 
stories were fictitious and untrue in substance 
ind in fact and that the refusal of the respec- 
tive editors to publish authoritative denials 
was prejudicial to the good name of the British 
press abroad. Moreover, I protested that such 
conduct put independent journalists in a diffi- 
cult position because we are inevitably asso- 
with the indiscretions of the British 
The Press Council more or less dis- 
missed my complaints on the extraordinary 
grounds that I had produced nothing which 
wus contrary to the statement on the subject 
by the Colonial Secretary in the House of 
Commons, As a Parliamentary Correspondent 
I attended the House at all the relevant times. 
So far the Colonial Secretary, in answer to 
questions by Mr. James Johnson, MP, has only 
said that he is awaiting detailed reports and 
he cannot confirm the figures published, That 
will be impossible anyway because the 
‘massacre’ as described and the ‘serious in- 
cidents’ just did not occur. It is well known 


clated 


press. 


that the original report was grossly exag- 
gerated. 
As for the Daily Mail's story, only the 


Prime Minister or the Secretary of State for 
War would be the competent Ministers to 
answer questions arising from this. 

The Press Council had my complaints for 
over nine weeks but apparently made no 
approach to the War Office for confirmation or 
denial as to the truth of the Daily Mail ex- 
peditionary force, Surely that would have been 
an elementary and first move? Be that as it 
may, the real gravamen of my complaints is 
that, apart from ethical considerations, irre- 
sponsible attacks on powers with whom we are 


in friendly relations is deplorable. It is 
specially inexpedient to antagonise Ethiopia, 
who, because of her unique geographical 


position, could play a vital part in the grand 
strategy of the Commonwealth. It was not 
without good reason that Ethiopia took a 
prominent part of the abortive Suez Canal 
talks. 

It is my view that the General Council of 
the Press missed a golden opportunity of miti- 
gating some of the harm done by the news- 
papers concerned. No wonder Mr. Dodds- 
Parker, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
publicly announced that there had been a re- 
grettable deterioration in Anglo-Ethiopian 
relations.—Yours faithfully, 

H, MACLEAR BATE 
37 Seabrook Road, Hythe, Kent 


COPPERBELT UNRESI 

Sir,—In ‘Portrait of the Week’ (September 21) 
your commentator refers to the Northern 
Rhodesia state of emergency and to the strikes 
and riots on the Copperbelt as being ‘caused 
by growing racial discrimination in the area.’ 
This remark would not be important were it 
not that it is a manifestation of the ignorance 
and anti-settler prejudice that is so widespread 
in circles in the UK which should know better. 

A Royal Commission headed by Sir Patrick 
Brannigan is now sitting to investigate the 
causes of Copperbelt unrest, so it would be 
impertinent for me to deal with this subject at 
great length. I will therefore content myself 
with stating, without fear of contradiction, 
that whatever the Commission may find to be 
the cause of Copperbelt unrest, it will not 
be the one suggested in your columns. So far 
from this being the case, there is no doubt 
that the precipitating cause of the present 
disturbances has been tensions set up by the 
African advancement that has recently taken 
place in the copper industry. 

It seems inevitable that the Englishman at 
home will always assume that the Englishman 
abroad is always in the wrong. An outstanding 
instance of this was when one of your con- 
temporaries, at the outset of the Mau Mau 
rebellion, attributed all the fuss to a stunt put 
on by the Kenya settlers. This attitude plays 
into the hands equally of the die-hard Euro- 
pean domination party and the revolutionar\ 
black domination party, and it makes it even 
more difficult for moderate Europeans and 
Africans who are striving for racial equality 
and harmony. 

On behalf of this large and mainly in- 
articulate group, may I appeal for a little more 
study and a little less prejudice? —Yours faith- 
fully, 

A. C. FISHER 
European Hospital, P.O. Box 98, Luanshya, 
N. Rhodesia 


DARE-DEVILRY 


Sir,—Pharos, and many others who have 
written in the same sense, are doing no service 
to theatregoers when they point out how 
foolish the Lord Chamberlain’s office is made 
to look by the successful presentation of a 
banned play at the Comedy Theatre. If any 
changes in the law result, they are far more 
likely, in the present climate of public and 
official opinion, to be in the direction of 
putting club theatres under increased restric- 
tion, It only needs a word from some influen- 
tial public figure like Mr. John Gordon, and 
the whole Watergate venture could be wrecked. 
Let’s not actually dare them to do it.—Yours 
faithfully, 

B. A. YOUNG 
28 Elm Park Gardens, SW 10 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 
Sir,—In his article on Robin Pedley’s book 
Comprehensive Education Sir Eric James 
asserted (Spectator, October 5) that ‘Teachers 
have no excuse for complacency.” May I 
suggest that Sir Eric is looking in the wrong 
direction? It is so easy to blame the teachers 
in schools for everything from the shortage 
of scientists to ‘rock ‘n’ roll,’ but if he would 
visit the universities and seek out some of the 
truly complacent people who set examination 
papers he might discover the real cause of 
many of our more serious problems. 

In the subjects broadly classified as ‘Arts’ 


(Continued on page 574) 
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double role 
of British 
films 


— FILMS LEAD DOUBLE LIVES. The car you sell in Bradford cannot earn Swiss 
francs in Basle; but the same film can earn money in both places, and many 
others as well. The only extra cost involved in exporting films is the cost of additional 
prints. A prosperous film industry, unlike any other, permits the country that 
possesses it to have its cake and eat it too. 

Of course a good British film shown overseas does much more than earn this 
country money. Unobtrusively, entertainingly, it shows other peoples how we think 
and behave. Foreign audiences may resist propaganda. They cannot resist our films. 
A prosperous film industry helps our friends abroad to understand us better; 
perhaps to like us better. 





THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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But to be prosperous you have tote a 
leads us to an unpleasant economic § 4 . 
production from exhibition in the Um@King 

One of the main reasons for this @ cr 
Last yeer the British film industry pgout , 
normal taxes. This is a burden too s@@for 
film industry is to go on with it@k | 
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MICHAEL CRAIG, starring 
in ‘The House of Secrets’, which 
is soon to be released. He plays 
the dual réle of gold-smuggler 
and merchant navy officer in 
this thrilling adventure story of 
European counterfeit activities. 


have togke a profit on the films you make. Which cinema-going public, of earning valuable foreign currency by overseas exhibition, 
momic§A British film seldom recovers its cost of of helping export industries by providing a shop window for British goods, it must 
the UmiKingdom alone. be allowed to keep more of the money it earns. Then it can put more money into 
or this ® crushing weight of Entertainment Tax. its productions, and so compete on more equal terms in the world market. 

ustry pgut £33 million in this tax, in addition to We hope that before long the work of our great industry will be given 
n too s#for any industry to carry. If the British recognition by the Government and the decision taken to reduce Entertainment 
with itgrk of providing entertainment for the Tax to a realistic figure. 
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many examiners still encourage genuine educa- 
tion, but in the ‘Sciences’ pupils are required to 
prove that they have memorised vast numbers 
of useful—though often questionable—facts. 
Boys are incessantly urged to concentrate on 
technical knowledge in order to earn large 
incomes and to maintain national prosperity; 
genuine education is ruthlessly pushed aside 
to make way for what is foolishly considered 
to be a practical preparation for a profitable 
career. 

Science used to be known as Natural 
Philosophy; the scientist was honourably 
occupied in the search for Truth. Today 
science is regarded as the servant of industry; 
philosophy is either relegated to the dustbin 
or tolerated as a study of the methods by 
which language can be shown to exclude the 
possibility of thought about anything except 
practical, profitable affairs. The Platonic 
Values are merely out-moded myths; goodness 
is a relic of Cartesian dualism or of Kantian 
intuition, beauty is a more tolerable survival 
because it can be exploited by advertising 
agents and cinema stars. 

Complacency? Humiliation would be a 
more suitable word. Even teachers realise that 
industry needs men who can deal with human 
problems, help to produce team-spirit and 
happy co-operation and think clearly, logically 
and sympathetically about all kind of 
problems. Science can be a most educational 
subject if it is dealt with primarily as a search 
for truth, but at present the examiners en- 
courage the production of machine-like brains 
rather than the adequate development of 
human beings.—Yours faithfully, 

HUGH MORRIS 
Bexhill-on-Sea 
* 

Sir,—Dr. Robin Pedley finds fault with Sir 
Eric James’s review of his book which in my 
Opinion was a perfectly fair and understanding 
one. Indeed I think that Sir Eric might well 
have taken a much sterner tone in view of the 
fact that the wholesale adoption of Dr. Pedley's 
scheme for secondary education would mean 
the destruction of the long-established gram- 
mar school tradition in this country—a hap- 
pening which I for one would view with 
horror in the light of the proved achievements 
of these schools which, as a new PEP survey 
has just revealed, produce more first-class 
graduates from among their pupils than any 
other type of schools including the public 
schools. In view of such evidence Dr. Pedley 
may well expect stern criticism, and I, for one, 
as a teacher myself of children at all stages 
from first form to sixth, resent very much his 
apparent belief that a highly qualified specialist 
like myself cannot successfully teach these 
varying age groups. Such an idea is com- 
pletely erroneous in my experience in the class- 
room and strikes at the very root of what we 
are trying to achieve in the grammar school, 
namely the education of the child over a period 
of years culminating in several years in the 
sixth form where service to the school becomes 
possible and training in responsibility can be 
given.—Y ours faithfully, 

J, H, K. LOCKHART 
89 Church Road, W6 


AND MRS. LEGGE 

Sir,—Whilst I was at Llandudno as a Young 
Conservative representative to the Tory Con- 
ference, I put to as many people as I could 
the following question: ‘If the Conservative 
Party elected its National Executive each year, 
as does the Labour Conference, who would 
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be the seven elected members?’ From my 
answers I compiled this list: 

. Sir Robert Boothby (1). 

. Capt. Charles Waterhouse (5). 

. Mr. Julian Amery (6). 

. Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith (2). 

. Mr. Ted Leather (4). 

. Sir Beverley Baxter (3). 

The figures in parentheses indicate last year’s 
positions, 

The seventh place proved far more difficult 
to fill. Finally I asked a member of the Labour 
Party’s National Executive who was covering 
the Conference, He had no hesitation. ‘Mrs. 
Gerald Legge,’ he replied.—Y ours faithfully, 

JULIAN CRITCHLEY 
11 Eliot Place, Blackheath Village, SE3 


M. of S. 


Sin,—The nigger in the RAF woodpile is that 
amorphous mass the Ministry of Supply: it 
acts as a fantastically expensive tweeny and 
effectively bogs down all action—witness the 
mess the Fleet Air Arm is in. 

One is reminded of the French, who pro- 
duced a magnificent AA gun in 1936, and who 
happily went on messing about with it so that 
by 1939 they had three! 

Let us campaign for the abolition of the 
M. of S.—redeploying the redundant people 
into industry where they can be usefully em- 
ployed.—Yours faithfully, 


Annawn~ 


PURPLE 
Commander (E), RN (retd.). 


THE DESTROYERS 
Sir,—Far more damage is being done in Kent 
and Sussex by land speculators and house 
agents to old, interesting and beautiful build- 
ings and places than ever was done during the 
way by flying bombs. 

My husband's old family home has recently 
changed hands and, as a result of that change, 
is to be demolished. 

The oldest part of this house is eighteenth 
century, and it was added to 110 years ago by 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Hardinge, the First 
Viscount Hardinge. Since then it has not been 
touched, and until recently was full of interest- 
ing relics from the Napoleonic and Sikh Wars. 

The house is unique, as it combines Indian 
and English ideas in a way I have not seen 
elsewhere. This house has never been my 
husband's property. 

There is, apparently, no protection against 
those who wish to destroy these places, and 
it is done very quickly. 

This is only one of many instances I know 
of, and indeed I was instrumental—with others 
—in saving a far older and more interesting 
place in our locality recently. 

It really does not seem right that our English 
heritage should be destroyed, and I wanted to 
take the opportunity, the wreck of one old 
home presents, to see if more cannot be done 
to help to save others.—Yours faithfully, 

HELEN HARDINGI 
Oakfield, Penshurst, Kent 


Contemporary Arts 


Back to the Dance 


WitH the addition of the two later ballets (The 
Fountain of Bakchisarai and Giselle) to its 
London repertoire, the Bolshoi Ballet pre- 
sented further opportunities for measuring the 
details which constitute the unique quality of 
contemporary Russian achievement. Two 
‘classics’ and two modern works, each distinct 
from its partner in the same category, show a 
wide range of choreographic, dancing and 
production modes—sufficient to permit one to 
dare assess the creative and the possibly 
retardative factors in present-day ballet-mak- 
ing in Moscow. 

The standard of actual dance performance 
—precisely what flows out of each performer's 
heart, mind and body into the shape and style 
and rhythm of the movements—is on the 
same high level, and of the same intensity of 
projection, as was revealed in the first few 
performances of the opening week. The 
appurtenances of dancing (the décor, music, 
staging, choreography) in The Fountain of 
Bakchisarai were of varying quality, and only 
the miraculous level of interpretation could 
save the ensemble of parts from degenerating 
into fourth-rate ballet of a kind not often 
found among Enropean companies. 

The Pushkin ‘ome is excellent dance-drama 
material; a Tartar savage leads his horde 
against a Polish outpost, which is obliterated, 
and only a captive maid survives to be enrolled 
in the khan’s harem. But her beauty and her 
indifference to him rouse the not-unnoble 
savage to wonder at, then to fall in love with, 
her. His cast-off wife in a jealous fit kills the 
maid; the khan sinks into even profounder 
gloom; his ever-conquering warriors returning 
from more raids cannot enliven him. The 
ex-wife is unceremoniously tossed over the 


battlements and the khan retires to mourn 
over the fountain he has erected in honour of 
the noble maiden. 

The material is badly handled; a superb first 
act yields the drama of wedding festivities, 
alarm, onslaught, battle, mighty slayings and 
the burning of a castle. Two acts carry out the 
rest of the drama down to Maria’s death; the 
fourth is dramatically superfluous. The music 
(by Asafiev) is merely dehydrated Palm-Court; 
the décor though ‘authentic’ of its place and 
period was equalled forty years ago in Chu 
Chin Chow; the piece was saved by the nobly 
sensitive interpretations of Raissa Struchkova 
(Maria) and Alexander Lapauri (the khan). 

Giselle, however, is, for the present season. 
the triumph of the Compgny. This 115-year- 
old romantic tragedy came theatrically alive 
as though it were being performed for the first 
time ever—a tribute to Lavrovsky’s subtle and 
splendidly imagined reeonstruction of both 
story and choreography, and also to the 
unbelievable transformation of Ulanova’s 
personality into the heroine. No such dancing 
by anyone of any nationality. status or length 
of experience has happened before in my thirty 
years of London ballet-going. 

Until we have seen much more of their 
repertoire none of us in the West can categori- 
cally cry down their use of naturalistic décor; 
the difference is that we have invented the 
convention of highly stylised décor—which 
suits our kind of ballet-making. It just hasn't 
occurred to the Russians yet. Also their music 
can be as good as (and as unsuitable as) the 
music we commission or dig out of the archives 
for our sort of ballets. And, too, we do not 
know enough of the suitability of the concep- 
tion of ‘Socialist Realism’ to the Soviet way of 
life to be able to dismiss its effects on ballet- 
making merely as backward-looking. 
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South Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand 
duck Rove the Woll{ “Ge etl 


Travelling Shaw Savill you can 
go by First Class only or Tourist 
Class only ships via The Cape or 
via Panama. And if you want to 
circle the Globe on one ship, the 
Tourist Clas ‘SOUTHERN 
CROSS’ makes four Round- 
the-World voyages each year. 





















Skt-ing, skating, tailing, dancing—every 
ininute is fun with a Cooks House Party 
Our charming hostess will introduce you 
to new friends and make ail sorts o 
exciting arrangements for your holiday. 


The low inclusive charge covers your stay 
at a comfortable hotel, travel to and from 











INITIATION PARTIES 
Here’s a chance tor be- 
ginners to try their “‘ski 
legs”. A kind but firm 
expert will teach them on 
easy slopes and they soon 


OFF SEASON FARES 


First Class only, available 





1st March-30th June, 1957 


the resort, and the services of our hostess 
Just look at these prices: 

15 days’ holiday Mayrhofen (Austria) 
from 29 Gns. or 15 days’ holiday 
Kandersteg (Switzerland) for 34 Gns 
Cooks “Winter Sports” programme ha 
scores of winter holidays all over Europe 


turn into confident 
ski-ers. Kandersteg. 15 
days’ holiday (including 
tuition and hire of equip- 
ment) 49 Gns. Full 
details will be found in 
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our “Winter Sports” 
programme. 


rHOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. 
H/2/V, Berkeley St., London, W.1, or 
branches. Also Dean & Dawson Ltd. 





Call or write for your free copy now 












Passenger Office: 11A LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 Tel.: WHitehall 1485 
or apply to your local Travel Agent 
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HOW MUCH... 
isa memory worth? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 


iA 
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and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put the 
world to rights. 

And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 
small) dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 
yet already fading—there’s the pity of it. 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. 


( GRUNDIG } MIRROR TO A MILLION MEMORIES 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED. DEPT. SP.6 Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Sales Dept. & Works: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
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TKS Price 52 gns. 
including microphone 


Attractive H.P. Terms 





WRITE NOW FOR A COPY 
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G RU N D I G TK (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 
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The defenders of opera have for years 
justified all the idiocies and errors of taste met 
with in so much opera production by stressing 
that mutatis mutandis only the singing matters. 
In the last analysis, this is true, and the very 
idea of lyric theatre only goes on existing in 
our civilisation because the human voice 
(backed by sititable instruments) can be more 
dramatic and more incisive than any other kind 
of utterance. Perhaps we are due to return to 
an era in ballet-making in which we redis- 
cover the truth behind all ballet’s history— 


that only the dancing matters. 


A. V. COTON 


From the Sick-Bed 


TELEVISION, I find, is not the sick man’s friend 
that radio has always been. Which of us has not 
spent delicious hours under the blankets 
dreaming through ‘Housewives’ Choice’ or the 
intermediate French of ‘For The Schools’; 
gathering scraps of esoteric knowledge from 
‘Women’s Hour’ or drowsing off with Mrs. 
Dale, the Corporation’s best soporific? Tele- 
vision is less accommodating. It is not trans- 
portable. You come down to the living-room, 
eiderdown over dressing-gown, and bundle 
yourself up on a sofa. But the screen was not 
made to be seen by the recumbent and its 
flicker soon wearies the rheumy cye. 

I was lying in a coma one evening last week, 
doped with linctus and phenacetin, when some 
dialogue of unusual quality broke into my 
consciousness. I opened my eyes and saw on 
the screen the trappings of nineteenth-century 
melodrama, a brash American in conflict with 
an aristocratic French family so old that they 
were in decay. It was, of course, the Henry 
James, unexpectedly adapted for broadcasting 
on the depised Channel Nine, I reached for my 
Kleenex and sat up. I do not think the adapta- 
tion, the production or the acting were particu- 
larly good. But the force of the novel, the 
genius of James and the clash of the old world 
with the new came powerfully through. 
Nobody else who comments on television was 
nearly so impressed as I was. Yet I do not 
think my critical judgement was impaired by 
my subliminal state, 

[ recovered sufficiently to open house for the 
Bolshoi performance on Sunday night. I do 
not suppose there has been so much guest view- 
ing since the Coronation. Even those who 
refuse to have the cultural purity of their 
homes sullied by a television set seemed to 
have prevailed on their coarser friends to in- 
vite them round for Ulanova. Everybody has 
given due praise to the Russian Ballet Com- 
pany, but I would like to say a word for the 
BBC whose camera work and lighting were 
superb and an adequate reward for the in- 
finite pains the technicians and the Ballet Com- 
pany had taken in rehearsal. The ITV also took 
us across the Iron Curtain by presenting the 
Variety Theatre of China juggling through 
Sunday night at the Palladium. It was, as the 
barkers used to say, a wonderful show for 
young and old, but I was sorry for Tommy 
Trinder who had to introduce the acts. A pro- 
fessor would have made a better compére. In 
contrast with this refined and ancient art, there 
was nothing Trinder could say which did not 
seem to be Western barbarism. Between China 
and Russia, I watched a thirty-minute play on 
ITA which had some merit. It was called 
‘Home Coming,’ by Joseph Schull, the story of 
a Welsh boy coming out of prison to face the 
ordeal of meeting family, girl friend and neigh- 
bours, Schull is not a Welsh-sounding name 
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but I see that the adaptation was done by Guy 
Morgan who must, by now, be one of the most 
experienced film writers in this country. Again 
I am encouraged to hope that television’s need 
for brevity and economy may actually give film 
people more creative opportunities than the 
cinema, 

Between eels at Billingsgate and a milking 
competition, ‘Panorama’ carried two heavy- 
weight political topics—Poland and the Middle 
East—both competently handled by Wyatt. But 
1 am still not convinced that a short magazine 
programme is the place for big and complex 
subjects. They add little to the understanding 
of the informed, and the uninformed are, I 
am sure, confused. But what a moving feature 
could be made of Poland’s history in these last 
twenty years by using simple narrative and 
old news-reel shots! 

JOHN BEAVAN 


Material and Image 


Since the nineteenth century the qualities of a 
painter’s materials and his personal manipula- 
tion of them have been increasingly and more 
deliberately a part of the image he presents— 
think of the late Rembrandts or Constable’s 
sketches. In this respect action painting or 
tachism only demonstrates an extreme 
emphasis upon a long-established principle. If 
some idea of materials or method precedes the 
image, as I believe it does in the work of both 
Sickert and Steer, to take two examples 
from this country, where a concern for touch 
and texture is liable to become academic, then 
ultimately the force of the image is weakened 
and the artist’s habits of handling become 
mechanical and monotonously, because auto- 
matically, repetitive—think of all but the best 
Morlands. This matter arises week by week 
now because so much painting and sculpture 
of the present demonstrates an obsession with 
texture and with the action of hand or arm. 
It should be a focus of criticism because in 
some quarters there is a naive belief that 
almost any mark made upon canvas may be 
dignified by the word image. 

It is significant that of the five painters 
recently chosen to qualify for the largest 
Guggenheim International awards, four—Ben 
Nicholson, Alan Davie, John Bratby and Peter 
Kinley—should all be artists quietly or 
demonstratively obsessed with the miatiére 
and/or the manipulation of paint. In the case 
of Bratby and Kinley the imagery does not 
yet match the vigour or interest of their 
pictures’ surfaces. Davie is at present exhibit- 
ing one very large painting and a number of 
small ones at Gimpel Fils and his work shows 
very clearly the possible conflict between 
image and material. It is as if a powerful 
and profoundly romantic impulse to create a 
personal mythology were being frustrated, not 
fulfilled, by a decision to perform the painter’s 
technical routines with explosive force and 
spontaneity. As a result his pictures, as they 
appear month by month, continue to have the 
vitality which is his natural gift, but also to 
become repetitions of a standard gesture. 

At the same gallery are recent pictures by 
Peter Potworowski, an artist who has long 
deserved more attention than he has received. 
His exceptionally refined and sensitive paint- 
ing has been similar to the last phase of Victor 
Pasmore’s figurative painting, although his 
work has not been so rigidly or systematically 
designed. Recently he has begun to incorporate 
into his painting strips of sacking and other 
woven stufis and, for the moment, the sub- 


stance and the associations connected with these 
materials have made less evocative pictures 
which otherwise remain very much the same: 
the best are still those made simply with oil 
paint, paint used with a sensitivity which is 
not obtrusive, with a command which does not 
display itself. 

Those prepared to go a little out of the way 
to see fine pictures should not fail to catch up 
the exhibition of paintings and sculpture from 
American University collections before it 
closes this Saturday at 6 p.m. after a week's 
run at the Senate House of London University 
—splendid things here by Corot, Degas, 
Picasso, Seurat, Zurbaran. The exhibition with 
its substantial catalogue shows how the pre- 
sence and study of works of art are included 
in higher education in the States. With the 
Ashmolean, the Fitzwilliam, and the Barber 
Institute we can hold our own in the way of 
large historical collections, but the presence of 
art historical research is not enough. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Glamour in Reverse 
Bus Stop. (Carlton.) 


‘I WONDER when Marilyn Monroe’s coming 
on,’ whispered my companion, an innocent 
abroad in the film world who had somehow 
managed to remain unfamiliar with those now 
familiar features, about a third of the way 
through Bus Stop. 1 murmured that there, in 
fact, she was and had been for the past twenty 
minutes. ‘What, in those clothes?’ hissed my 
companion, aghast, for anything farther from 
the legend of glamour would be hard to 
imagine. Out of a jumble of feathers, sequins, 
and bits of tatty satin appeared what Beaton 
has called Miss Monroe's Greuze-like features 
—starry, in the sense of glowing, and innocent, 
and childlike, but not in the Hollywood sense 
at all: it was glamour in reverse. The heroine, 
a hill-billy pin-up saving her bus fare to Holly- 
wood by working in a cowboys’ rowdy saloon 
in Arizona as a ‘chanteuse’ (‘shantoose—that’s 
French, she explains) called Cherie (‘that’s 
French, too’), meets a rip-roaring, uninhibited 
young cowboy who has never, in his twenty- 
one years in the wilds of Montana, spoken to 
a girl, but on the advice of his old friend and 
guardian is looking out for a wife while attend- 
ing the annual rodeo. One look at Cherie in her 
spangles and the cowboy falls in love, and then. 
convinced that women and cattle are much of 
a muchness when it comes to taming, he pur- 
sues her round Pheenix, Arizona, with whoops, 
yells, and at last a lassoo, and carries her otf 
to the Susie-Q ranch on a bus. The ending, the 
weakest part of story, acting and direction, is 
fairly foreseeable, and it is only in this last big 
scene at the roadside bus stop, when the pas- 
sengers arrange their various intersecting des- 
tinies, that the film’s theatrical skeleton shows 
through: till then the change from stage to 
film has been neatly and efficiently carried out. 
A certain see-saw emotional quality distracts 
one here and there, for the directoi, Joshua 
Logan (he who made Picnic), does not seem to 
have decided quite where, or how far, to play 
it for farce, satire or sentiment, and where to 
play for laughter, and where for tears. But this 
does not seem to affect Miss Monroe, whose 
performance as the dumbest of provincial 
blondes, the most soft-hearted, as well as 
simple-minded, of sleazy glamour girls, is 
touching and riotously funny at exactly the 
same moments, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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The Good Old Cause 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HIS is the season of the year in which the ‘Liberal,’ 

already at the altar of the Temple, thanks himself for 

the evident fact that he is not as other men, Tories or 
Labourites. It is fitting, then, that he should be given intel- 
lectual justification for his just judgement of himself and of 
the publicans and sinners (all the worse when they are saints), 
who infest and represent the other parties. And here he gets 
what he needs, a collection of sacred and inspiring texts.* 

It is not, it might as well be admitted, the contemplation 
of his own party congress that fills the Liberal with a pride 
that the malicious might suggest was more than slightly smug. 
Often he prefers to avert his gaze from the peddling of 
panaceas that marks his own party’s annual reunion. No, it 
is the sight of the rivals. They provide an answer to the ques- 
tion Keynes put to himself, why should anyone, today, remain 
a ‘Liberal,’ why not join the enlightened Tories or the sensible 
Lubourites? Because enlightened Tories and sensible Labour- 
ites are sports, conscious or unconscious fugitives from the 
party, clutching the vain hope that they can defend the ‘good 
old cause’ at no more cost than some formal bowing down 
in the House of Rimmon. But lo and behold! each autumn 
the real owners and dwellers in the House of Rimmon reveal 
themselves. From the Labour constituency parties blows up 
the sandstorm of air-heated nonsense. From the deep heart 
and thick head of the rank-and-file Tory come the cris de 
ceur. Save hanging; bring back the cat and the birch. ‘Down 
with Lady Docker!’ ‘Rigour everywhere and vigour.’ Up the 
Union of Socialist and Soviet Republics! Down with the 
United States! (Rebels. after all, as they mutter at Llandudno; 
not Socialists, as they sneer at Blackpool.) No, the grey 
Liberal has only to = around, to contemplate the company 





he would have to keep; J.... nA..ry onone side,H... Id 
W ...on on the other, to eed down in his tabernacle. The 
others may win. but we are right. 


No doubt, but right about what? Here the difficulties begin 
as the admirable introduction makes plain. Liberalism. today, 
is not the old, self-consistent doctrine of the great days of 
Mill and Bagehot. (Why no Bagehot by the way?) We have 
moved on from John Stuart Mill, much more from his father. 


Mr. George Schwartz may defend the classical doctrine; we 
read but don’t listen. Gone are the days when Liberal policy 
was like that attributed to President Eisenhower who is 


reported to have told his Secretary of State, ‘Don’t stand there 
talking. Do nothing.” 

Green and Ritchie attacked the individual (I learn here that, 
as early as 1891, the magic words ‘public corporation,’ so 
satisfying a substitute for thought, were being used by Ritchie). 
We all know now that Herbert Spencer was wrong (“The most 
unending ass in Christendom,’ as Carlyle told the boy who 
was to be, perhaps, the last of the Whigs, Lord Crewe). The 
Liberal was not to be frightened by mere words like 
‘Socialism’; he should welcome the nationalisation of the 


TRADITION FROM Fox TO Keynes. Edited by 
rice Shock. (Adam and Charles Black, 25s.) 





* THE LIBERAI Alan 


Bullock and Mau 


railways (teste young Mr. Churchill, recent and zealous con- 
vert at Glasgow in 1906). It is no doctrine of the “Man versus 
the State.’ Well, what is it? 

Testifying from inside the Temple, I can only say that the 
impression given, and deliberately given by this book, is that 
Liberalism is about men, that we believe that what is done 
is less important than what manner of men and women do it. 
It is, I think, that for this reason most good Liberals detest 
the classical Fabian approach and are inclined to apply to 
the Webbs the words of Carlyle about Herbert Spencer. It 
is gratifying that there are no flies in China, but are there 
men in China? Or are there units in a social aggregate? When 
the old-fashioned London radical workers mobbed Haynau, 
the Hyena, they were Liberals. Were they the worse for lack- 
ing the broad and flexible outlook that has led us to welcome 
public figures just as hyena-like as Haynau? No doubt, we 
shall be told, we are too poor and too enlightened to keep 
a conscience. At any rate, one reason why the old Liberal is 
immune to the moral pretensions of the Labour movement 
is that he does not think they wear very well. From Fox to 
Mill to Keynes, the Liberal will put up with a lack of symmetry, 
even of ‘efficiency,’ rather than welcome the best-conditioned 
robots. He is not indifferent to efficiency. Indeed, he rates it 
higher than some of his rivals do. He has, he thinks, a more 
realistic sense of how it is to be attained in this wicked and 
sinful world. After reading Mr. John Strachey he was not 
very surprised at the groundnuts debacie. After listening to 
much self-praise of the Milner circus (or gang), he was not 
much surprised to find The Times in Cloud-cuckoo-land—or 
Britain so much more badly prepared in 1939 than in 1914. 
Here it is fair to say that some of the regard for competence 
that can be noted was more a Peelite than a Whig tradition. 
The editors do not allow enough, I think, for the fact that 
Peel was killed just when he might, so to speak, have become 
his own Gladstone. He, not Lord Aberdeen, would have 
headed the administration that, without him, drifted into the 
Crimean War and paved the way for Palmerston. Gladstone 
would have been ‘unmuzzled’ sooner had Peel lived. (Is it 
local patriotism, the pudeur natural to two Oxford dons, that 
keeps them from telling us that what Gladstone was celebrat- 
ing was his liberation from the politics of the University of 
Oxford?) That Gladstone’s preoccupation with Ireland, his 
hostility to the idea of the social-service state was a nuisance, 
cannot be denied. He was so great a man that he diverted the 
stream of history if only by being too reverent to the Whigs. 
(Yet I have always thought it a mark of literary frivolity, fit 
only for Paris, to prefer Dizzy to Gladstone.) But—and here 
is a question to which no answer can be given, but guesses 
can be ventured—I am not nearly so confident as are the 
editors that the Liberals, by 1914, had exhausted the ‘mandate 
of Heaven,’ that the rise of the Labour Party to its command- 
ing position was inevitable. To assume that it was, is to assume 
that there was a great demand for ‘socialism’ in 1918. This 
I doubt very much. Men can divert the course of history, so 
can women, and much of the misfortune that befell the 
Liberals provokes the reflection tantene coelestibus ire. (1 
don’t insist on the heavenly character of the wrath.) But there 
it is. The people don’t know their best friends and the unfortu- 
nate voter is offered the choice between one kind of doctrinaire 
folly and another, between cavorting to and fro over the Middle 
East like Dizzy at his worst and an economic policy that will 
gratify rancour more than it will increase wealth. 

As Liberals are proud to point out, theirs is no narrow 
doctrine. This is not to say that there have not been, are not 
some narrow-minded Liberals. Stiggins and Chadband had 
with us their only too friendly home until the more spacious 
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luxury flats of the modern Labour movement were opened to 
them. There is some rich silliness quoted here. And I presume that 
the banalities of Lord John Russell are put in to support the 
theory that it is really the Stanley blood that accounts for his 
grandson’s talents? It is a fine mixed dish that is put before us, 
including as it does John Bright (not at his best) and the eminent 
poet here promoted to the rank of ‘Earl.’ Byron, Bright, how 
odd of both to be Liberals, but how inevitable! The two Liberal 
writers who come best out of the selections are Adam Smith 
and Macaulay. But even the Whigs are respectable and useful 
figures. How much countries that haven't got Whigs need them! 
Any country can produce Tories or Socialists. Few can produce 
Liberals, least of all Spain which produced the word. But only 
England has produced Whigs. They took a handsome commission 
for their public service, but it was well worth the money. We 


| Shall not look upon their like again, but there are lots of Liberals 
| around still. They will be edified by this collection of the sacred 





scriptures. One great name alone is missing, that of Burke. He 
is too good for the Tories whose great weakness, as Campbell- 
Bannerman pointed out, is being clever. We are not clever; we 
are wise. 


Into Unknown Territory 


THE PENGUIN BOOK oF SPANISH VERSE. Introduced and edited by 
J. M. Cohen. (Penguin Books, 5s.) 

THAT amorphous body composed, at least at some time in our 
lives, of most of us, the Penguin public, has swallowed subjects 
that sound more recondite than Spanish poetry; yet perhaps few 
that are in fact so almost completely unfamiliar. To most people 
who know no Spanish, even the literary among them, the thought 
of Spanish writing, poetry or prose, conjures few names and 
fewer memories—Quijote, of course; St. John of the Cross, St. 
Teresa; one or two of the great prolific dramatists; among the 
moderns, Garcia Lorca. Mr. Cohen, a stimulating because a dry 
and somewhat eccentric guide and editor, recognises his public’s 
innocence but without condescension: his brisk introduction is 
a model of how to pack a large subject into a small space, and 
particularly of how to link the unknown with the familiar. With 
terra incognita on such a scale, it was an excellent plan of his to 
provide, in the-form of parallels and comparisons (E/ libro de 
buen amor and the Canterbury Tales, Garcilaso de la Vega’s 
‘First Eclogue’ and Spenser’s ‘Prothalamion’ or Milton's ‘Il 
Penseroso’; Luis de Ledn and the Milton of the ‘Nativity Ode’; 
St. John of the Cross and ‘the insight of Vaughan’s rarest moments 
hymned by the Shelley of the “Ode to a Skylark” ’; Bécquer and 
Hardy; Neruda and Whitman), some, mostly contemporary, 
English-speaking signposts. Excellent, too, is the way he places 
Spain, through its poetry, in what you might call its spiritual- 
geographical context: for, as in all Spanish art and in the 
character and outlook of Spaniards, there are in its poetry regional 
divisions so fundamental as to place north and south in two 
opposing worlds: European and African, the harsh and the 
flamboyant, the puritanical and the sensual, the ‘Biscayan dour- 
ness of Unamuno and the kaleidoscopic changes of mood and 
colour of Juan Ramon Jimenez the Andalusian,’ ‘the old cleavage 
between the lush Moorish emirates and the barren Christian 
kingdoms.’ But Mr. Cohen’s greatest editorial value and interest 
lies in his treatment, both in his introduction and in his selections, 
of the third, tangential outlook, climate, continent, what you will 
—Latin America—while holding back from any too emphatic 
judgement on the last two decades, either there or in Spain; the 
Civil War, in which three of the four main poets of the age, 
Antonio Machado, Unamuno and Lorca, all died, putting an 
end to what was in his opinion the second great poetic period of 
Spanish literature, which he places from the 1880s to the time of 
the Republican defeat. 

As for the selections themselves, his choice is arbitrary, interest- 
ing, and highly personal, leaving a gap of nearly 200 years from 
the late seventeenth to the late nineteenth centuries (no Moratin, 
no Quintana, no Duque de Rivas—small loss, all of them—no 
Byronic Espronceda, perhaps a pity), since the verse written then 
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he considers, I think justly, either uninteresting or at least inferior 
to what was being written contemporaneously in Italy, France 
and England. This leaves him space for the two great periods— 
the siglo de oro and the moderns—and gives him room to be 
generous to earlier writings: the twelfth-century Poema del Cid, 
extracts from which start him off, the fourteenth-century lyrists 
and fifteenth-century romances. Stimulating and at times provoca- 
tive is his rich modern section, ushered in by Bécquer and 
Rosalia Castro, and later dealing generously with the expanding 
new world of Spanish verse that began with the French-influenced 
Nicaraguan, Rubén Dario. Here, judgements grow more personal: 


my main quibble being that Mr. Cohen appears, though perhaps | 


unconsciously, to underestimate Lorca, whose stature you would 


hardly guess from the faint praise he gets in the notes and the | 


introduction. Mr. Cohen modestly disclaims any literary merit 
for his translations of the poems, placed at the bottom of each 
page: they are just what is wanted, a word-for-word, but quite 
literate, translation of what are often almost unbelievably un- 


translatable texts. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


For Better or Worse 


BRITISH SOCIAL WorK IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A. F. 
Young and E. T. Ashton. (The International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 25s.) 

HIsToRIANS of social institutions, being mostly Victorians at 

heart, usually fall into one of two categories. Either, like Canon 

Demant, they think things are getting worse; or, like the authors 

of this survey, they think things are getting better—in this case 


because that wicked old world where hard cases were dealt with, | 


if at all, by human kindness has given place to the highly organised 
and essentially uncharitable Beveridge kind of charity. They 
define ‘social work’ as ‘the personal efforts of individuals who 
assist those in distress or promote the welfare of those unsuc- 
cessful in promoting their own.’ Mr. Ashton’s historical introduc- 
tion stretches an historian’s charity hard, illustrating as it does 


the dangers of approaching history backwards. It is tempting to | 


the historian who writes towards an appointed end to select his 
gobbets of history because they seem to be relevant, in a narrow 


“sense, to his purpose. Mr. Ashton draws heavily on the Ham- 


monds and appears to be unaware of the criticism to which their 
version of things has been subjected. The population problem, 
basic to any real understanding of the social problem, is barely 
mentioned. The real character of the industrial revolution is 
missed. The generalisations are often sloppy and occasionally 
inaccurate. This version of social evolution—a Georgian England 
ruled by loose-living and morally indifferent gentry who are in 
turn ousted by a race of businessmen who care not how they make 
their money but salve their consciences by charity in a world 
surprised into benevolence for the first time in history by 
evangelical religion—this comes perilously near a 1066 And All 
That of social history. 

The sections dealing with what (in current jargon) are called 
case work and group work are better. There are useful biographies 
of (especially) women workers and the problems of prisons, 
probation and prostitution are dealt with faithfully. But again, the 
account was vitiated (for one reader anyway) by a curious lack 
of historical ‘sympathy.’ There is no inwardness here. Men’s 
attitudes to the problems of poverty and crime were not spare 
components of thought that could be changed like a faulty plug. 
They were rooted organically in social conditions and religious 
belief, and it is not enough to ‘prefer’ Victorianism and Quakerism 
to Methodism because they were easier in social work. The 
Methodist’s view was part of his logic and by no means unreason- 
able. This over-simplified view of the past goes along with a 
complacency about the superiority of modern social organisation 
that I find insufferable. ‘Friendly acts of good neighbourliness’ 
were apparently all very well in their way and day: but it is only 
when they are ‘organised and developed’ into ‘the skilled and 
sophisticated relationship of social worker and client that is 
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My Family 


and Other Animals 
GERALD DURRELL 


‘This uproarious comedy’ ricHarD CHURCH. ‘What 
makes his book is his uproarious family . . . his gift 
for writing attractively about the lesser fauna is well 
known and these marvels are beautifully described’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. ‘It is going to have what it deserves, 
a big popular success’ EVENING STANDARD 

Book Society Choice 16s 


Pacific Ordeal 


KENNETH AINSLIE 
‘This is a book and a half. . . an account of one of 


the longest tows on record and certainly one of the 
grimmest .. . makes the Kon-Tiki expedition look 
like a picnic’ THE SEAFARER 

Book Society Recommend 16s 


The Painter’s Eye 


HENRY JAMES 


‘They will fascinate not only the enthusiast but 
everyone interested in the history of taste’ RAYMOND 
MORTIMER. ‘Good entertainment and good sense’ 
E. M. FORSTER 20s 


* 


The Letters of 
William Blake 


This volume, edited by Sir Geoffrey Keynes, contains 
all Blake’s letters which are known to be extant, includ- 
ing several that have come to light since the last edition 
was published fifty years ago Illustrated 50s 


The Strangled Queen 
MAURICE DRUON 
The second novel, complete in itself, of the historical 
series which began with The Iron King. Of that novel 
the DAILY TELEGRAPH wrote ‘an historical novel of the 
first order’ and THE TIMES LIT suPP put it ‘among the 
best historical novels of recent years’ 155 


The Soldier Room 


ANNE CHAMBERLAIN 
A tense and dramatic novel by the American author of 
The Tall Dark Man, dealing with a woman’s pains- 
taking escape from the bondage of a cruel and childish 
husband. Like her previous novel, it is ‘a taut little 
psychological thriller’ time & TIDE 12s 6d 


Pleasure Garden 
BRIAN HILL’S 


witty and original anthology gs 6d 
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implied in the modern connotation of case work’ that they become 
socially-scientifically respectable. I can only say that I find the 
future conjured up by all this utterly repulsive, and even become 
a little nostalgic for those bad old days when: ‘Denied the 
resources of modern psychological and genetical research, those 
with a social conscience who wished to ameliorate the lot of the 
under-privileged were obliged to accept facts as they saw them 
and the motives and methods of the social work they performed 
were similarly unillumined.’ From such unscientific kindliness, 
from the ‘undiscriminating emotional responses to poverty,’ and 
from Victorian ‘sentimentality’ the authors are thankful to be 
delivered. I feel rather differently. It reminds me too much of 
the heresy that there was no education until a civil servant 
appeared to organise it. As many things are killed as are created 
by ‘organisation.’ The history of human benevolence is fuller and 
more enlightened than this, and there are still situations where a 
helping hand, however unsophisticated and unorganised, is more 
welcome than a bureaucratic command to fill in another form. 
CHARLES WILSON 


Percepts, Concepts and Precepts 
ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION. By J. R. Smythies, (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 21s.) 
EssayS IN CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS. Edited by Antony Flew. 
(Macmillan, 18s.) 

ETHICAL VALUE. By George F. Hourani. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
Dr. SMYTHIES’s theory of perception is intended to overcome 
the many difficulties raised both by philosophers and by experi- 
mental psychologists and neurologists. The theory is, consequently, 
highly complex and not easy to handle. What gives his book 
excitement is its rich collection of raw material—accounts of 
hallucinatory experiences where sense-data detach themselves 
from objects in the external world and assume a crazy and terrify- 
ing independence, and of the marvellous wealth of brilliant and 
extraordinarily detailed and ravishing images which pass with 
increasing speed and profusion across the visual field of a person 
who closes his eyes after taking mescalin. The testimony he quotes 
is mostly from the 1890s and the imagery recorded does not 
altogether transcend the esthetic ideals of the time 

Professor Flew hopes that this, his third, collection of pub 
lished and easily accessible articles will promote ‘precisification 


(— \ 
Adrian Bell 


A SUFFOLK HARVEST 


Adrian Bell’s new book take. the torm ot a c« ntr,\ mali 





diary, with an entry, in the shape of one ot his inimitable 
essays, once or twice a week durino the whole of one 
year. (October 29th) 12s. 6d, 


Lorenz Hagen beck 
ANIMALS ARE MY LIFE 


\ fascinating autobiography of a e é ) of the 
most famou amitie ot in " ho ‘ Protiusel 
illustrated with hotovrapt Lecco rere by lhe Rool 
Society. (Octoher 20th) 25 


Hugh Sykes Davies 
FULL FATHOM FIVE 


“One ot the most brillant pieces o! 
Conrad.’? PHILIP TOYNBEI 
Recommet | | 1} \ 16s 


ea-fiction since 
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of thought.’ The book is actually permeated by hostility to theoris- 
ing and a conservative attachment to the prejudices enshrined 
in everyday ways of talking. Thus Professor Toulmin complains 
at length that Mr. Kneale’s theory of probability does not square 
with the ordinary meanings of words like ‘probably’ and ‘likely.’ 
What sport Toulmin would have had with Copernicus if he 
had been a contemporary: ‘This man informs us that “The sun 
rises” has no use!” The only achievement which the editor is able 
to ascribe to modern language-philosophy is a recipe for manu- 
facturing a knock-down rebuttal of any interesting philosophical 
thesis whatever: ask its author to give a description of what 
his thesis rules out. If he obliges, you've got him. The next move 
is to retort triumphantly, "Your description is meaningful; there- 
fore it has a use; therefore what it describes exists; therefore 
your thesis is false.’ Only Professor Urmson has two articles 
in this collection, one a discussion of this favourite argument. 
The other (which is merely a lexicographical classification) might 
have been omitted in favour of Mr. C. K. Grant's paper ‘Polar 
Concepts and Metaphysical Arguments,’ in which this pillar of 
linguistic philosophy is skilfully and convincingly demolished. 

Professor Hourani’s book is clear, unpretentious and definite. 
Behind him stands a line of modesn authors—including Sidg- 
wick, Moore, Broad, Ross, Ewing, Stevenson, Hare—with whose 
work he is thoroughly familiar. He handles their arguments with 
skill and his quotations are neat and appropriate. He holds that 
ethics is simply an inductive study of the general usages of key 
moral terms, an attempt to produce analyses of words like ‘good’ 
and ‘ought’ which will square with the ways in which they are 
employed by unphilosophical English-speaking people. Hourani 
is an ethical naturalist: for him ‘good’ means, roughly, ‘satisfac- 
tion evenly distributed.” Aesthetic and moral judgements are really 
predictions: to say that a painting is beautiful is to say that it 
will cause much satisfaction in the long run, and to say that 
something oughi to be done is to say that it will probably cause 
the most satisfaction most evenly distributed. 

Hourani very candidly admits that he has failed to overcome 
important difficulties raised by his analysis, in connection first 
with malicious satisfaction, and secondly with conflicts between 
the maximisation of, and the equal distribution of, satisfaction. 
Moreover, h 
objection that any naturalistic definition of basic moral terms, 
by enabling us to replace all moral terms by empirical terms, 
deprives us of any distinctively moral language and, in particular, 
prohibits us from commending the very thing (in this case, satis- 
faction evenly distributed) in terms of which ‘good’ has been 
defined. It is a pity that Hourani did not take into account, here, 
the work of Mr. Hare, who has stated this objection very sharply. 

Ethical Value is an admirably lucid example of its genre; but 
the genre is nearing exhaustion. By now, philosophers have tried 
pretty well all the permutations, (Is ‘ought’ or ‘good’ prior? Does 
‘good’ refer to something in the subject or in the object? If it 
refers to something in the object, is this a non-natural or a 
natural property? And so on. Hourani acCepts the second alterna- 
tive in each case.) At the time of J. S. Mill this intellectual tradition 
contained plenty of mistakes and also plenty of moral seriousness; 
it was alive. Now, most of the mistakes and the seriousness and 
the life have gone out of it. 


e does not seem to me to have dispelled the familiar 


J. W. N. WATKINS 


Condensable 


Nixa. Her story as told to Willie Snow Ethridge. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
[RON CURTAIN jumpers are nowadays so well established as a 
literary class that we demand something more trom them than 
economic expertise or first-hand accounts of enigmatic conversa- 
tions with disgruntled Muscovites. Nila Magidotl, the Russian 
wile of an American correspondent, certainly provides more than 
this in her autobiography. Nila is Ninotchka played by Judy 
Holliday; an engaging, obstreperous character who sometimes 
exuasperates but whose story is always interesting. Her childhood 
was spent in Russia during the early years of the Revolution, 
when confiscated grand pianos were being given away but food 
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ROUND THE ISLAND 


Sardinia Re-explored 
by 
H. W. Freeman 


With maps, drawings and photographs—21s. net 


Mr Freeman, author of Joseph and his Brethren and, most 
recently, The Poor Scholar's Tale, has spent two summers bi- 
cycling round Sardinia with his wife. They visited towns and 
villages usually unknown to tourists and lived, as near as 
foreigners may, the life of the islanders. Their experiences 
make a fascinating book. 


THE IDIOM OF 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


A Reinterpretation of some of the Problems 
to which it gives rise 
by 
Crawford Knox 
18s. net 


In this work Mr Knox attempts a new interpretation of 
contemporary knowledge and thought, and offers a strictly 
rational solution of some of the most puzzling and disturb- 
ing questions which face the modern world. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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There is nothing to equal THE Times EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT for keeping in touch with the latest de- 
velopments in education. It is rewarding reading for 
parents, teachers, and all those interested in training 
the young. 

Each week THE TimMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
covers the whole field of current educational practice 
and includes reviews of educational books and the arts. 
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When the Dauphin of France sent 
Henry V a gift of tennis balls, the King 
was far from grateful: in 
fact, he was so insulted that 
he started a European war! 
A more tactful present 
would have been a Book Token. 
Book Tokens make 
ideal presents: whatever your 
friends’ interests —Tennis or Topiary, 
Shakespeare or Shipbuilding— 
they’ll-bless you for the kind 
thought that enabied them to 


choose for themselves. 


TOKENS 


Give BOOK rons 
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was hard to come by. She was an enthusiastic Soviet citizen at 
first—she taught in Kirghizia, sailed with the Russian Merchant 
Marine, and as conscientious doorkeeper at an exhibition once 
arrested the Vice-Commissar of Justice. 

After Lenin’s death ‘everything in Russia got more screwed . 
you know, tight’ (this is a good example of Nila’s style, rather 
too carefully off-beat). Her first husband, who later died in prison, 
was a leader of the Oppositionist underground and she found her- 
self first in Lubyanka Prison and then exiled in Siberia. However, 
she was undaunted. She organised hunger strikes and a prisoners’ 
university, read Pushkin and Lermontov for hours and hours to 
an enthusiastic audience, and dispatched a pigeon from her prison 
window with anti-Stalinist slogans tied to its leg. 

Persona grata again after her marriage to an American cor- 
respondent and the collapse of the Opposition, she left for America 
as war broke out. A genuine, likeable person in Russia, on reaching 
the States Nila seems to become just another of those eminently 
unmemorable ‘Most Unforgettable Characters I’ve Met.’ Indeed, 
the whole book would, and probably will, condense just beauti- 
fully for the Reader's Digest. 

ROSAMUND ARNOLD FORSTER 


Science and Soil 
Danict HALt. By H. E. Dale. (John Murray, 21s.) 


THIS is an unexpectedly pleasant and interesting book—pleasant 
because it is free from the senseless jargon and small, facetious 
jokes which disfigure most of what is written about agriculture 
today, and interesting because Sir Daniel Hall was so closely con- 
cerned with the early attempts to apply science to agriculture, and, 
following this, to organise education for the farmer, that his life 
reads almost like fifty years of agricultural history. 

In the late years of the last century the industry was suffering 
from a prolonged depression, and most farmers were without 
capital, general education or hope. Progress might have been very 
slow but for three things. The most important’ was that two 
world wars in the first half of the new century forced the English 
to look to their farmers to protect them from starvation. The 
second that, sometimes through genuine enlightenment, as in the 
case of the Development Commission, sometimes as a bribe to 
an industry that was to be politically betrayed, as when £1,000,000 
to education and research softened the repeal of the Agricultural 
Act of 1920, the Exchequer began to make contributions towards 
scientific development. The third was that men of great ability 
and independence were found to organise the new research and 
education. Among these Hall was an acknowledged leader. 

Born the son of a flannel manufacturer in Lancashire, he won 
a science scholarship to Balliol, where he took up residence during 
the Mastership of Jowett, and later graduated with first-class 
honours. He entered the world of education as a University 
Extension Lecturer in Science, lecturing occasionally on agri- 
culture. As a result he was appointed first Principal of Wye 
Agricultural College, which, before he left it in 1902 to become 
Director of Rothamsted, he succeeded in establishing firmly. 
Here, as later when a Development Commissioner, he stood for 
decentralisation of research, and, as much as anyone, he was 
responsible for the structure of agricultural education as it is today. 

Author and subject belonged to that type of Englishman 
often met with in the higher ranks of the civil service—intelligent, 
cultivated and widely interested, independent and not personally 
very ambitious—which, if we are to believe everything our younger 
novelists tell us, is now of the past. Mr. Dale, for instance, seems 
to have undertaken this biography in the spirit of admiration and 
affection, in a desire to create a memorial for his friend, but he 
performed his task with grace and discrimination, and produced a 
very readable book—one with a flavour which recalls such writers 
as Sir Lawrence Jones and Miss Gwen Raverat, and one which 
1 enjoyed very much. 

tRANCES DONALDSON 





CORRECTION —In our issue of October 12 the publishers of Gert Ledig’s 
The Naked Hill were incorrectly given as Secker & Warburg, instead of 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
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New Novels 


Tue crapulent, venal, cruel and variously vicious Englishman 
abroad is becoming almost a stock figure in current fiction. From 
the novelists’ point of view this is understandable. The wicked 
(what an old-fashioned word!) are more easily made interesting 
than the righteous, and the desire to shock is a potent force when 
it can be satisfied in the comparative safety of print. It would 
be a mistake to assume that readers in any considerable numbers 
are attracted by tales of sots and sods. Those that are may be 
taking the opportunity to confirm that their sense of decency 
has not atrophied, just as they are unable to resist glancing at 
furniture in shop windows to flatter themselves into believing 
that their taste has not finally been corrupted. 

For the moment, Malaya seems to be the popular stopped-up 
sink of iniquity. The latest novel about it—Time for a Tiger, 
by Anthony Burgess (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.)—has received praise 
so excessive that it is armoured against critical pinpricks, and 
depreciation of its conformity to an established type of unsavour) 
ness would be regarded as naive. As for declaring that one was 
not amused by it—unthinkable! Yet what does it offer for com 
mendation? A brace of drunken and bribable British policemen. 
two exiled schoolmasters going rotten, dishonest comic servants. 
a homesick silly Englishwoman, some Communist students. 
planters for whom all Malayans are cretins, morons, niggers. 
black bastards—this now customary crowd engaged in preying 
upon one another and getting so involved that the muddle can 
be straightened out only by a prize in a lottery. The prize comes 
to Nabby Adams (Police-lieutenant? Police-sergeant?—it isn't 
clear) the hero, a man seldom sober, apparently illiterate though 
capable, it seems, of unexceptionable Hindustani, Urdu and a 
little Punjabi, who, originally from Northampton (he day- 
dreams: ‘And back in England, when he had been a sexton. 
that time with Mrs. Amos on the gravestone’), is continually 
yearning for the unlimited warm beer of Bombay. Meanwhile, 
he is a big tuan going from kedai to kedai, though he has no wang 
to buy makan, awakened by the bilal—minta ma’af, that should 
have been the waktu, though possibly not—to the realisation that 
he will be told belum lagi pegang janji, and wonder what the 
naraka to do about it. The reader must not complain ‘Saya tidak 
mengerti—a glossary of three and a half pages of words and 
phrases in Urdu, Malay, Arabic, Tamil, Hindustani and Chinese 
will render first-aid when he trips over the clumps of italics with 
which almost every page is littered. Tida’ apa! The reviewer who. 
according to the advertisement, said ‘Mr. Kingsley Amis and the 
Red Brick boys will have to look to their laurels’ may be right 
Mr. Anthony Burgess may indeed, as another said, have ‘literary 
gifts of a very high order.’ We shall see: Time for a Tiger is 
announced as the first of a trilogy of novels dealing with life in 
Malaya. Achcha! 

An American novel, The Ninth Wave, by Eugene Burdick 
(Gollancz, 15s.), has a hero committed to the theory that it’s fear 
that makes the world go wobbly: exploit-that fear and you can 
spin the world to your heart's content. He, Mike Freesmith. 
discovered this when he was still a schoolboy sleeping with his 
‘English’ teacher, Miss Bell, the first of many to succumb to his 
arrogant charm. Facilities for testing the validity of his Principles 
of Human Behaviour were soon afforded him: Aaron Blenner. 
financier, backs him in politics, and one way and another he is 
heading for real Power when his best friend, Hank Moore, puts 
a stop to his activities. The forceful descriptive writing here 
(liquor, sex and violence are not its only subjects) does much to 
disguise the pulpy core of what it would not be unfair to catalogue 
as a typical American novel, recalling so many predecessors. The 
great thing in its favour is that, like most American novels, it 
drives straight on: the author doesn’t park it while he dozes, 
platitudinously mumbling about ‘relationships.’ 

Another American novel—Breakaway, by Walter W. Depew 
(Cassell, 13s. 6d.)—has the same elementary virtue, and its action 
is not disciplined to support a theory. John Vanderham (‘call me 
Joe’), late of Holland, Michigan, and Michigan State College, also 
of the American Air Force, whose girl got married when he 
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was in North Africa, drifts around flying cargo 
planes up and down the Pacific until he finds 
himself one of a gang smuggling New Guinea 
gold into Australia. lt was not at all the sort 
of thing that Joe wanted to get mixed up in, 
and when he meets a Philippine girl (‘God. 
how he loved Ramona!’) he decides to quit 
After some good bits of ‘flying’ and rough- 
housing, all goes well. They will be married 
in San Francisco. 

Louise de Vilmorin’s Les Belles Amours 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.), delicately handled in the 
English translation by Francis Wyndham, is 
a chic creation illustrating the theme ‘She loves 
her husband, poor thing, and how she must 
love him to deceive him!’ She is a young girl 
(her name is withheld from us) who on the 
eve of her marriage to Louis Duville is spirited 
away by an elderly charmer, M. Zaraguirre 
from South America. Coming back to France 


1956 


she meets Louis again. Voila! A conventional 
little tale eked out with aphorisms like ‘Love 
fills the imagination before taking possession 
of the heart,’ it should please thousands, 
though, as Sterne almost said, they probably 
order these things in larger quantities in 
France. 

From Scandinavia comes The Red Um- 
brellas, presumably translated by its author. 
Kelvin Lindemann (Methuen, 10s. 6d.)—a 
chain of stories told in the house of the aged 
Marchioness Hermione Schell a century ago 
in Copenhagen when the city was stricken by 
cholera. Except for the circumstances, there 
is nothing of Boccaccio about them: they tend 
to dwell romantically on the times of the 
French Revolution and make an original novel 
with picturesque scenes leading to a quite 
surprising conclusion 


DANIFL GFORGE 


Country Life 


By [AN NIALL 


OVERTAKING a flock of sheep that had strayed 
on to the road the other day, I found myself 
in difficulty in getting past. When I came to a 
standstill, the sheep slowed down, and when 
| moved, they hurried on. I tried to give them 
room to turn back, but they didn’t see a way 
of escape to the rear until the leader of the 
woolly heads stopped and plunged along the 
verge to my right. Immediately the sea of 
lesser creatures flowed after him. Man has 
perhaps slaughtered and bred most of the 
individuality out of sheep, but there remains 
“a rogue or a leader in a flock. The ewe wearing 
a triangle to stop her breaking out of a field 
is unfortunate in that, if she persists in her 
individualism, she will end up on the butcher's 
slab, having worn down the patience of the 
flockmaster, I remember a ram my grandfather 
had. This one, too, was a superior sheep with 
no respect for drystone walls or thick hedges. 
Many days were devoted to bringing him (and 
his tollowers) back to the home pasture. His 
escapades led to the loss of so many hours 
that he came, at length, to the block. Until his 
end he had an unsheeplike glint in his eye, 
poor fellow. Anyone foolish enough to bow to 
him and turn away, as we mischievous children 
contrived to get innocents to do, was in danger. 
As soon as this happened the ram charged. He 
was no common mutton and had his dignity 
to uphold. : 


CRAKE AND BITTERN 


My thoughts are brought back to the corn- 
crake by a card from a North Yorkshire reader, 
who says, ‘In answer to what you say about 
corncrakes, with which I very much agree, | 
feel that I must suggest that you visit lona to 
hear them. I was there in May, 1955, and both 
heard and saw them every day, which brought 
back memories of youth, but then, everything 
of beauty is in lona.” The corncrake is 
probably below the mark where its survival 
is certain, but it will, one hopes, still nest for 
a long time in out-of-the-world corners where 
the scythe is still used, and things go at the 
leisurely pace of the last century. Once, when I 
was in my early teens and knew no better, | 
walked a field of grass and rushes and put up a 
bird which I shot without thinking. It was a 
corncrake. Gourmets them, as they did 
the eggs of the plover, but, guiltily, I buried it, 
for by then they were not as common as they 
had been when I first heard them. 
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WIND-SOWN SEEDS 

‘There, in the windless night-time,’ said A. E. 
Housman, in one of his lovely verses, ‘the 
wanderer ... halts . . . to harken how soft 
the poplars sigh, and most of the time, as 
they do this morning, the poplars sigh, o 
make a sound like the waves on the shore; but 
last night, once again, we had a gale that 
threshed the leaves from the elm and oak and 
broke a black-hearted poplar in two, vertically, 
as poplars split when the wind is too much 
for their slender plumes. The gale did much 
more besides, and showered our garden with 
what I judge to be something like a hundred- 
weight of sycamore seeds, which, if left to 
germinate, will strangle things that should, by 
right, thrive in their beds. I used to be fas- 
cinated by the seeds of the sycamore when I 
was a child, and often tossed them into the 
air to watch them whirling down, but watching 
a high wind carrying them into the garden 
gives me no pleasure at all. Invariably one or 
two take root, and somehow occupy a blind 
spot when I look at the garden until digging 
out a sapling means shifting the best part of 
a rockery. 
FRUIT STORING 

Keeping fruit is a major problem in a year 
of plenty for the person normally accustomed 
to a meagre crop. The temperature of the 
store should be roughly 45° F., and apples 
and pears should first be left in heaps to make 
them heat. They can then be set out in trays in 
darkness, and inspected from time to time as 
the weather changes 


The Spectator 


OCTOBER 29, 1831 
New CotLony IN AUSTRALIA.—In the absence 
of Parliamentary business, we have thought 
that we could not do better than devote a 
portion of our pages to the consideration of 
this subject. which is of so much interest to 
so many individuals and to the nation at large 
We have treated it copiously and minutely— 
in fact voluminously, for we wish to com- 
prise in one view, all the obtainable informa- 
tion, necessary to guide the reader to a sound 
opinion, and possibly to a practical decision 
of considerable importance to himself. This 
is one of the advantages of a large paper, and 
we think the properest use to which on a 
suitable occasion, ample space can be applied. 
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Chess 
By PHILIDOR 
No. 73. F. FRAENKEL 
WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solu’ion nex! week. 


BLACK (10 men) 








Solution to last 
12a | week's problem by 
ry ge : | Latze::R-B4 threat 

= _ ;Q x BI — 
3 i Ki-K 3; 2 Q-K §. 
x ] Kt Kt 6: 2 
‘ |R-B3.1 B-K4 
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WHITE (10 men) : as As iain 


R-Q 6; 2 Kt-Q 5. Very fine example o1 half-pir 
theme combined wit! >with | 
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POST-MOSCOW REFLEC 
Chess has some claims to be regarded as the 
most widely played game in the world except 
for football. and its increasingly international! 
character was borne out by the entries in 
Moscow Olympiad—a record number of thirty- 
four. This shows up not so much in the top 
section which entirely of weil- 
established teams, as in the bottom group 'n the 
finals. To choose at random, the pairings in 
the fourth round were India vy. Greece. Scotlare| 
v. Philippines, Ireland vy. Luxemburg, Puerto 
Rico v. Mongolian People’s Republic, and Saar 
v. lran—five of these teams had never before 
entered. It is particularily interest.ng to yee 
India competing, as she is generally thought to 
be the home oi chess from which | spread both 
East and West some 1,300 years ago. Whiie the 
Indian team did not do particularly wel! this 
time. I shal! be india and 
Pakistan do not produce tormidable teams in 
the future. No one of my evel 
forget the sensation caused by the appearance 
in this country of Sultan Khan and Miss 
Fatima; in 1932 they both played in the British 
championships at Hastings—Sultan Khan won 
the men’s title with 94 out of 11 and Miss Fatima 
(aged nineteen) the ladies’ with 104 out of 11, 
playing with extreme rapidity and considerable 
nonchalance. 
done again. 
Curiously enough, European chess has never 
got any hold in China or Japan. The Chinese 
have their own version of the game—including, 
amongst other differences, a ‘river’ in the middle 
of the board—which seems, on the whole, to 
offer less scope than our form and to be regarded 
by the Chinese themselves as a second-rate game. 
In both countries, the game of ‘Go’ is considered 
to be much superior to chess. and in Japan 
Go’ is perhaps even more played and more 
highly organised than chess in Russia (from a 
superficial knowledge, | have a horrible heretical 
feeling that maybe it really is the better game). 
Apart from China and Japan, there is no 
major area oi the world where is not 
plaved, and I am sure that entries for team 
tournaments and :nternational play generally 
will continue to and this, in my 
opinion, ts desirable. Reiations between players 
on opposite sides of the Iron Curtain are (with 
a very few unfortunate exceptions) genuinely 
friendly—I know that I have made a number of 
good friends east of the curtain—and inter- 
national play does help, in a small way, to 
spread the realisation on each side that those on 
the other side are also human beings. 
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Enginuities 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 347 
Report by Joyce Johnson 


The Motor Show opened 


ments for models put on the market by one of the following firms: 


on October 17. Competitors were invited to submit advertise- 


The Shakespeare 


Motor Co., The House of Westminster and The Home Service. 


THOUGH the awards this week go to those 
who all passed their test long ago, I hope 
it will not discourage the ‘L’ entries, of 
which there was a welcome sprinkling. To 
get as many models into this particular 
show as possible, not only is this a brief 
report, but the particulars have also been 
blue-pencilled. Apologies, therefore, to 
those who may feel their designs have been 
mutilated, and to those who may yet be 
crowded out; and a prize of 25s. each to 
the five asterisked. 


THE House OF WESTMINSTER 
presents 


THE ANTHONY NO. 10. An elegant streamlined 
vehicle with distinctive black bonnet and 
‘arms’ drive (an expensive equipment). Its 
international repute is undoubted. Has a 
polished hard-faced cabinet in the rear. 

THE GODDARD. This model has a severe but 
aristocratic design with scarlet exterior and 
full-bottomed bonnet (black in some cases). 
Running-in time is exceptional, and its cooler 
performance makes for efficient battery and 
throttle control. Continues to cell in large 
numbers. (D. R. PEDDY.*) 


THE PLEBEIAN (formerly PEERLESS). Belies its 
name, being favoured by many members of the 
aristocracy. Supplied with either left- or right- 
hand drive, the former giving more rapid 
acceleration, the latter higher braking power. 
Promises to be revolutionary. With this car we 
aim to satisfy the majority of our customers 
regardless of cost. 

THE UPPER 10. A ‘safety-first’ car. Noted for 
staying power. Comfortable seats. Independent 
suspension, Note the attention paid to the con- 
servation of the oil supply. Has recently under- 
gone severe tests in the Middle East and USA. 

(N. HODGSON.*) 

Our All-Party Models are full of Promise 
again this year, and with pride we draw your 
attention to THE EDEN-FIXED HEAD COUPE 


handsomely appointed, with vintage charac- 
teristics. Non-exportable, THE BEVAN STREAM- 
LINED RACER (a Go-Ahead model with instant 
acceleration and powerful klaxon) and THE 
BRADDOCK FAMILY SALOON (built on roomy lines 
for all-purpose running. Utterly reliable and 
safe). All have fine woolsack upholstery, hot- 
air generation and all-round performance. 
They will explore the narrowest avenues, leav- 
ing no stone unturned. Blue, pink or red. Do 
NOT DEBATE BUT INVEST IN ONE TODAY. 
(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD.*) 


We introduce with quiet confidence THE 
ANGLICAN, an adaptable family saloon posses- 
sing ample accommodation of traditional 
design with streamlined buttresses. The 
Cantuar-Ebor engine will develop 39 h.p. if 
required, enabling the car to travel slowly 


in several directions at once. Fitted with 
Royalty non-skid tyres, Tory  self-jacking 
system, with space for Beehive auxiliary 


radiator beneath bonnet. (©..L. EVALL.,) 


_ THE HOME SERVICE LTD., reluctant to enter 
into the spirit of commercial advertising, con- 
tents itself with inserting the following Adver- 
tiser’s Announcement in the popular press: 

At this time of the year cheap family cars 
are in plentiful supply, but you should choose 
carefully. Be particularly careful to make the 
breaking test and check the front and back 
suspension. THE MARY DALE is the most 
economical at the price. 

(A. D. BENNETT JONES.) 


‘THE DAILY SERVICE. All-weather model. 
First-class journey guaranteed. Licence-holder 
optional. Anti-dazzle with well-tested shock- 
absorbing devices. Carefully controlled gas 
with automatic interruption, cut-out and 
silencing. Buffers on control panel. Effective 
crank-throttle. (J. A. LINDON.) 


OVERHEARD AT THE MOTOR SHOW 

(With apologies) 
. . . upon the market place, hooting and 
shrieking!’ ... ‘much enforced, shows a 
hasty spark and then is cold again!’ 


. 


26, 19356 


‘of dire combustion and confused events!’ 
... ‘most bloody, fiery and most terrible!’ 
... ‘I have had ForD enough! ... 1 have 
my belly full of ForD!’. . . ‘the nine mens 
MoRRIS is filled up with mud!’ .. . ‘I never 
shall be satisfied with ROMEO!’ WHY DON'T 
THEY BUY A NUCLEAR SHAKESPEARE? 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
That with the motion of all elements 
Courses as swift as thought in every power, 
Making them women of good carriage? 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS.*) 


THE PANTALOON. Lean and slippered, smooth 
as monumental plaster, no straining upon the 
start, and O the horn, the horn, the trusty horn! 

But here’s metal more attractive, Beauty be- 
ing bought by judgement of the eye. THE 
HERMIA, low and little, not fer painted may- 
poles, but small busy ladies, so let us sit and 
mock the good housewife Fortune from HER 
wheel! 

We also transform old cars into CRISPINS. 
Our fancy outworks nature and when you see 
your refurbished car you'll cry— 

Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 
But we in it shall be remembered! 
(Pp. M.*) 

THE FALSTAFF FAMILY SALOON. Enormous 
capacity, staggering consumption and the most 
comfortable upholstering you could wish. 
Everything goes into its amazing body from 
bottles to buck baskets. Two-coloured body of 
green pea and sherry sack. You'll be amazed 
how it holds the road! (DOUGLAS HAWSON.) 

THE AVON-ROMEO 1600 

For travel to all hamlets far 

On princely tyres, no labour’s lost; 

When tempests blow in winter’s trail 

Your merry wife will know all's well. 
(NORMAN AARONS.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 350 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 

As a Spectator competitor you have 
probably been congratulated on your suc- 
cess at the ‘puzzles.’ As a Spectator reader 
you have probably heard your newsagent 
refer to it as your ‘book.’ A prize of six 
guineas (which may be divided) is offered 
for a list of five such irritating mis-usages of 
English words or phrases. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 350, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by November 6. Results on November 16. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 911 


ACROSS 


1 Was he transferred from Northumber- 
land to a North London Club? (7) 
§ Toys irk this adherent (7). 


— 





2 © tte ae : 
9 ‘Lo, the poor cess wetetes"é 2 I Tory, Pa ? It’s fantastic ! (7) 
sense Sees bliss in ale’ (Crabbe) (5). 3 With the help of a porker, Nancy, get TT 
10 Joint parachutists after jumping are at to the French town (9). 
the strain (9). 4 It’s accompanied by a roll (4). 
= oo a sen here (6). 5 Jaundice again? Book it ! (10) 
comauehendt (2) gets an increase—- 6 Make haste and breast the tape (3-2) 4 
14 Audacious conduct at the tailor’s (3-2). 7 The old Spaniard might be a Russian 
15 A-mazing, the way it’s constructed! (7). 
(9) 8 ‘No! Let me —— the whole of it, like 1 
18 Hot cinder (anag.) (9). my peers The heroes of old’ (Brown- 
20 Part of outrageous fortune’s armoury ing) (5). 
(5), eae 13 Gone is the jelly and the gin spilt! (10) 
22 He Bon i market, disguised as a ‘U’ 16 Even if speedy, the flame is dim (9). ”) 
member (8). 17 Lofty demonstration of the presence of 


24 Pals retreat towards a higher place, it’s 
super! (4-2) 

26 Dogs love a hidden lair, to which they 
can run (9). 

27 You'll find it among the pages so 21 
carefully cut (5). 22 

28 Mark the small change abroad (7). 23 

29 Wise-cracker meets a backward fool 25 
in the kitchen garden (7). 


Lord Chesterfield considered Lord 9 
Lyttelton a respectable one (9). 


the spirits (4,5). 
19 ‘The fatal 
according to Cowper (7). 6 
I’m beyond love, lay it on thick! (7) 
The graduate takes a mixed drink (5). 
Gabriel Oak as a baby perhaps (5). 
This composer was evidently devoted 
exclusively to wind instruments (4). 
~~ prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on November 6 and addressed: Crossword No. 911, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





DOWN 


egg by pleasure laid,’ 














Solution on November 9. 
The winners of Crossword No. 909 are: Miss E. Thomas, The Bungalow, 


Solution to No. 909 on page 591 


Ebchester, Consett, Co.Durham, and Miss M. H. Taylor, 33 St.Leonard’s 


Road, Bournemouth. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES SURVEY 
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Progress During the Credit Squeeze 


By ANDREW BREACH, F.C.LS. 


HE total assets of all building societies at the end of 

1955 amounted to £2,063 million; an increase for the 

year of some £196 million, which hardly seemed possible 
in the summer of 1955, when the first stage of the credit squeeze 
was imposed. An adjustment in rates during the autumn of last 
year was no doubt largely responsible for the satisfactory 
results eventually achieved. 

The year 1956 has followed a somewhat similar pattern in 
regard to the inflow of funds: but withdrawals to date have 
been running at a higher level and it seems unlikely that the 
record figures established in 1955 will be repeated for the 
current year. This is perhaps in tune with official policy, and a 
year of less expansion, with consolidation, may well be a good 
thing for the movement as a whole. 
experienced in the first seven 
earlier increase in the general level of 


The heavy withdrawal rate 
months of 1956, and the ‘ 
money rates touched off by the increase in Bank rate in Feb- 


ruary last, made an increase to investors and borrowers inevit- 


able; and we now have a general structure of 34 per cent. net 
(income tax paid by the society) for ordinary shares; 3 per cent 
net for deposits; anc general mortgage level of 6 per cent. 
in respect of houses for owner-occupation. These upward 


adjustments have already tended to damp down the withdrawal 
rate and to stimulate to a small extent the new investment 
inflow. 

Building societies, as the principal lenders in respect of house 
property, are keenly interested in the trend of values (which. 
in turn, are influenced by the money available for sale and 
purchase); and, for the whole of the current year to date, the 
demand for mortgage accommodation has exceeded the supply 
of funds available. This has inevitably led to greater selectivity 
and individual boards have applied their own particular 
formula to equate supply and demand. Most are on a quota 
system (by the allocation of reduced target figures to their 
various branches in the case of the large national societies); 
and some have reduced their percentage advance to a level at 
which the amount they are prepared to lend is taken up 
Experience has not been uniform, by any means, and difficul- 
ties have apparently been more acute for the smaller and 


medium-sized metropolitan societies. Similarly, in the pro- 
vinces one hears of very varied experience, with some barely 
matching the inflow of funds against withdrawals, while others, 
with a strong local or regional connection, appear to be main- 
taining progress almost at the 1955 rate. Irrespective of the 
ration or quota which may be used, there appears (generally 
speaking) to be a decided preference in favour of modern 
houses, or, at any rate. houses built since the First World War; 
and those which are quite out of favour are the older types, 
particularly those with more than two floors which are costly 
to maintain and which, as house agents know only too well, 
are far more difficult to sell. 

The price of new houses is unfortunately showing no sign, 
as yet, of being aflected by the credit squeeze and many have 
been concerned at the very considerable premium which home- 
owner borrowers seem prepared to pay in order that they may 
be the first occupiers of a new house. It is true to say that there 
are many excellent second-hand houses built in the 1930s 
which hands at prices considerably below those of 
similar-sized houses built today. There is little doubt that there 
has been too much activity in building: and shortage of labour, 
with its attendant difficulties, has not made any easier the task 
ol the contractor. 

It is not the practice of building societies, generally speaking, 
to undertake building finance and no doubt many builders’ 
programmes recently completed. or about to be completed 
during the next few months, were arranged with bank accom- 
modation prior to the instructions of February last. When this 
current work has expired it is hoped that we shall see rather 
less activity; which, in turn, may bring about an arrest in the 
constantly rising price of new building. Many building societies 
have been very concerned at the ever-increasing costs of the 
industry and some have fixed prices for standard building work 
which results in valuations being considerably less than selling 
price, notwithstanding the fact that houses are sold freely at 
the higher figure 

Ihe new investment rates offered by societies (which, in the 
case of paid-up shares is equivalent to £6 Is. 8d. per cent. to 


change 


an investor liable to tax at the full standard rate) are now 





HAVE SOMETHING SOLID BEHIND YOU 
SHARES TARGET SAVING 
31% 4YEAR PLAN 44% 10-YEAR PLAN 44% 
NCOME TAX PAID INCOME TAX PAID 
CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
mma BUILDING SOCIETY Guiding Societies Asseciatior é 
HEAD OFFICE: NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.! CITY OFFICE: 163, MOORGATE €.C.2 : 
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considered sufficiently attractive and competitive with other 
forms of investment such as those of the National Savings 
movement and local authority loans. The status of the building 
society share is constantly improving, as the evidence since the 
war fully illustrates, and many argue that the differential of 
4 per cent. between the share and deposit rate is now too wide 
for the sake of what must be a very theoretical advantage. 

The great merit of a building society investment is fully 
publicised by the many first-class societies operating today, 
and no doubt many who in earlier days would have lent by 
private mortgage now prefer the equally remunerative and far 
more liquid building society holdings. Withdrawals are paid 
by most societies at very short notice, and- many frequently 
allow withdrawal on demand. Furthermore, the ease with 
which investment and withdrawal can be effected and the fact 
that no stamp duty or commission is payable make it a very 
serious competitor with the ordinary bank deposit. 

It should be remembered that the work of building societies 
is very similar to that of the National Savings movement and, 
indeed, might be termed almost collateral; since any surplus 
savings which societies receive are invariably invested in the 
gilt-edged market: which must assist official policy. Alterna- 
tively, if they are lent on mortgage they reduce the demands 
of local authorities for advances through the Public Works 
Loans Board. In its widest sense a building society is possibly 
the ideal form of saving, since it is not only the investor who 
saves but the borrower also. There are now over two million 
borrowers buying their houses at the present time, and they 
are committed to regular monthly payments which, in addition 
to interest, consist partly of capital in order that the debt may 
be repaid in the agreed term of years. The movement may well 
claim to be a most important instrument for the Chancellor in 
his dual aim to generate greater saving and, at the same time, 
to create a property-owning democracy. 

In an effort to cater for the needs of the small and regular 
savers (particularly the young) most building societies have a 
savings share, or subscription share, whereby regular saving is 
encouraged at a rate of interest slightly in excess of that paid 
on ordinary shares. 

The table below shows the collective balance sheet for all 
building societies at the end of 1956; together with an estimate 
of the position at September 30, 1956: 











31 Dec., 1955 30 Sept., 1956 
£ mn. £ man. 
Due to shareholders oF — 1,731 1.843 
Due to depositors .. i - 217 194 
Other liabilities and provisions ., 20 16 
Reserves, etc. pal Pa a 95 100 
£2,063 £2,153 

31 Dec., 1955 30 Sept., 1956 
; £ mn. £ mn. 
Mortgage securities na — 1,749 1,854 
Other assets 7 - aA 16 17 
Investments and cash ee we 298 282 








£2,063 

As they have grown in stature so have societies attracted the 
interest and, at times, the critical comment of the experts in 
the financial press. Building societies are fully conscious of the 
need to pay regard to reserves and liquidity and those other 
features of a balance sheet which breed confidence and, above 
all, ensure security. Most societies are members of the Building 
Societies’ Association, which is the negotiating body with 
various Government departments in such matters as taxation 
and housing; and with the professional bodies of the law and 
surveying institutes in matters of practice concerning their 


£2,153 
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respective spheres. It is not unnatural that, in an organisation 
boasting over 360 members, there is not always unanimity. 
There are slight variations in practice; but there is unanimity 
on the need for a policy which will encourage sound finance; 
which, in turn, reflects a healthy balance sheet. It is now a rule 
that all societies which are members of the Association shall 
maintain, in liquid form, assets amounting to not less than 
74 per cent. of the total. In point of fact, liquidity at the end of 
1955 amounted to almost double the minimum figure, and it 
should be borne in mind that the borrowers’ systematic repay- 
ments (which, in 1955, represented a further 15 per cent. of the 
main total assets add still further to the financial strength. 

There is little doubt that building societies in general are 
weathering the difficulties of 1956 in a manner which will 
commend itself to their investors when the accounts for the 
year are published. They are well equipped to serve the Chan- 
cellor’s drive for increased savings; and a most pleasing feature 
with most societies is the increasing number of small savers 
which they are attracting. 


Building Societies’ 
Dilemma 


By a Correspondent 


recently announced its recommendations to its members 
and for the most part they are coming into line, with a 
few variations by some of the smaller societies. 

There are two notable instances by two of the largest 
societies ‘ploughing their own furrow’ as their strength enables 
them to do; namely the Halifax and the Co-operative. The 
Halifax Building Society, which left the Association at 
the end of September, has been under considerable pressure 
from depositors and is therefore raising its interest rate from 
2} per cent. to 34 per cent. in the hope of stemming the ebbing 
tide of funds seeking a more attractive investment. 

The Co-operative Permanent Building Society is adopting 
quite a novel form of inducement to those on the other side 
of the fence—the borrowers. They propose to raise the rate 
of interest to new borrowers to 6 per cent. as from December 1, 
1956; but they can have the option of paying a } per cent. less 
if they agree to accept this rate for a period of seven years 
without benefiting from any possible reduction in interest 
rates, which may occur during that time. Similarly those 
becoming liable to pay 5} per cent. may exercise a similar 
option, thus reducing their rate of interest to 54 per cent. 
for seven years. They have just announced that 20,000 from 
100,000 borrowers have accepted these terms. 

These two large societies have, by their actions, attracted a 
great deal of publicity (some of it not entirely favourable) 
and in so doing, no doubt, an increased amount of business. 

In the case of the Halifax it does seem that this octopus 
is devouring all it can digest at the expense of its smaller 
brethren who are more desperately in need of new deposits 
than they are. 

The Co-operative’s inducement of } per cent. to borrowers 
seems very thin indeed, when it is generally accepted that 
interest rates are unlikely to soar any higher unless anyone 
believes that this country is heading for roaring inflation. 

It is apparent today that the building societies, who are en- 
tirely dependent for their funds on the savings and investments 
of the public, are in keen competition with the Government 
which, as the biggest spender of all in the Welfare State, must 


T= Council of the Building Societies’ Association has 
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Wik YOU take 


mere interest ? 


° | ~ 
TAX \A7\ 
re) F R = & sal . 7% gross 


To you who should leave 
nothing to chance we 
offer a vital service 









@ No depreciation or fluctuation of Capital 

@ You can withdraw any sum at any time on demand 

@ Interest commences from date of Investment 

@ All transactions commence and remain strictly private and confidential 
@ Fully profit sharing @ ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Your money is safe, Your interest is more! 


Write for free brochure ‘Safe Investments"’ 


THE LION 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


CHISLEHURST + KENT ~- TEL. IMPERIAL 2233 (TEN LINES) 
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| 
Assets 
£14,000,000 









Reserves 





HEAD OFFICE 
HIGH STREET 
SKIPTON 





SECRETARY 
C.CLARKE, rere 


TELEPHONE 
‘SKIPTON 2487 
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To SKIPTON BUILDING SOCIETY 
HIGH ST., SKIPTON 
Please send me full investment Particulars 
Name. 
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It’s simple, 
safe and 
profitable 


to invest in 


The Woolwich 
Equitable 


BECAUSE 


I Interest is at 34° per annum on which the Society 
pays the Income Tax on your behalf. 


2 Your investment is backed by Assets exceeding 
£ 125,000,000. 


3 You pay no charges, and you can draw your money 
out at short notice with interest in full to date. 





Please write now for full particulars 


THE WOOLWICH 


EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of The Building Societies Association 
CHIEF OFFICE: Equitable House, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
City Office: 27 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
West End Office: 27 Haymarket, S.W.1 
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and is offering greater inducements to the public to lend, to it, 
through the new 44 per cent. Defence and Premium Savings 
Bonds. 

A GOVERNMENT PROMISE 

The Conservative Government has promised to amend the 
Rent Restriction Act, which in its present form makes it quite 
unattractive for landlords to offer property for ‘letting’ in 
this so-called property-owning democracy. Until this is done 
there can be little hope of the present housing shortage being 
satisfied. In fact the council-house waiting list is as long as 
ever, and for the thousands who do not want to rent one, 
but to own their own, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for them to obtain a loan to purchase a new house and almost 
impossible to acquire a loan to buy an old one. 

The Abbey National and the Woolwich are two notable 
exceptions, who for the time being are not increasing their 
rates to borrowers. 

The building societies are clearly ‘up against it,’ with 
demands for housing loans greater than ever before (as the 
banks are virtually out of the market), which they are unable 
to satisfy. It is argued by some of them that the Government 
should wet-nurse the ailing child by the Treasury granting 
some form of tax relief as is allowed in respect of life insurance 
premiums, the reason being that building society deposits and 
shareholdings are also savings. Interest on deposits and shares 
is, of course, paid tax-free now, but the societies are them- 
selves liable to tax. 


> 


1956 SECOND INSTALMENT 
The undermentioned figures have been taken from the 
Building Societies’ Association’s latest quarterly review—they 
tell their own story : 





Established in 1850 


INVESTMENT 
INTEREST 
RATE NOW 


Every shareholder in our Society re) 
receives interest at the rate of 34% 





per aniium. That is worth more than 6% where income 
tax is payable at the standard rate. Money in deposit 
accounts earns 3%, also with income tax paid. Investors 
can draw their money out very easily when required, 
without a penny depreciation. May we send you more 


details? 


ASSETS EXCEED £27 MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
i ‘ 
GLOUCESTER 
BUILDING society 
Member of the Building Societies Association 
CLARENCE STREET, CHELTENHAM 


Telephone: 3054 


RESERVES EXCEED 41,600,000 
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The figures given below have been supplied by 209 societies, 
whose combined assets represent 90 per cent. of all societies. 


2nd Ist 2nd 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1955 1956 1956 
£000 £000 £000 
SAVING 
Shares & Deposits received 82,174 98,709 85,700 
Shares & Deposits with- 
drawn a x 59,530 75,679 71,832 
LENDING 
Advances made 100,544 74,815 77,315 


Principal repaid and Inter- 


est ‘ 66,990 65,525 66,981 
Funps (at end of quarter) 
Cash and Trustee Securities 248,602 272,522 267,132 
Combined Assets .. . 1,787,129 1,913,716 1,942,772 


The first two lines show the continuing effect upon building 
societies of the ‘credit squeeze.’ It is to be observed that whilst 
the gross investment inflow in the 2nd quarter of 1956 exceeded 
by over £3 million that in the corresponding quarter of 1955, the 
amount by which the receipts exceeded withdrawals—the vital 
figure for every building society—fell from £23 million in the 
first quarter to less than £14 million in the second. 

As a consequence, the total sum advanced was reduced to 
£77 million, as against £100 million a year ago. Advances amount- 
ing to £77 million during three months represent considerable 
activity, but not sufficient to meet the great public demand for 
mortgages for house purchase. 


COMPANY MONEY CRITICISM 


One of the reasons for the Halifax leaving the Building 
Societies’ Association was because of its disagreement with 
members over accepting large deposits from companies. 

On investigation it is found that, taking a representative 
group of societies, the total sums invested by companies, many 
of whom are insurance companies or pension funds, are only 
equal to 2.5 per cent. of the societies’ total assets. 

It is reasonable also for societies to ask and receive from 
depositors exceeding £5,000 longer notice for withdrawals 
than is expected from smaller depositors. The criticism levelled 
by certain newspapers against the societies in this respect, 
therefore, seems to be unfair. 


Ir Pays TO ADVERTISE? 


The upward revision of interest rates has brought about a 
spate of building society advertisements which, by reason of 
the society itself or its advertisement copy-writer, generally 
entirely lack a new approach to their would-be clients. 

All tell the same story—that with interest at 3} per cent. 
tax-free paid to depositors (as increased from say 3 per cent.) 
this is equivalent to £6 1s. 9d. per cent. at tax at 8s. 6d. in the 
£, ‘so jump in now and lend us your money!’ Few tell the 
public anything of the history or local associations, or who 
are the directors of the society; all blazon the magical figure 
of total assets exceed £ million—a meaningless symbol 
to most people. 

Admittedly, at the present time the building societies have 
a difficult task, on the one hand to attract new investors in 
face of competition by others, not only by the Government 
but also from hire-purchase finance companies, and on the 
other to persuade borrowers that their interest rates are not 
really high and that it is easy enough to obtain a loan, neither 
of which is true. 

Is the present an occasion for the Building Societies’ 
Association, which has so far guided its members so well, to 
give a lead to its members in the art of advertising? One well- 
known member has launched a campaign with the use of 
dialogue which, no doubt, will pay dividends in the future. 
Perhaps others will depart from the conventional, well-worn 
advertisement. No one will deny today that building societies 
are an essential part of the national economy. 
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Where your money does wa jot- 


26, 


—and brings you a full 


O/ TAX FREE 


Equal to £6.19.2 PER CENT GROSS 


STATE 


O 


MAXIMUM 
SECURITY 


% Easy withdrawals 

%*% Income tax borne by 
the Society 

% Any amount accepted 

* 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





25 yo of 
Progheswe expansion 
JUNE 1931—JUNE 1956 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED £4,500,000 
LIQUID ASSETS EXCEED 16}°, 


Full particulars from the Secretary: 


STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 


80 State House, 26 Upper Brook Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. Phone: MAY fair 8161 


up to £5,000 
No depreciation 
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SOME PRESS EXPRESSIONS: 


SibverIubilee- 


Investors are given maximum secority, plus 4°, interest tax free, 
SUNDAY GRAPHIC 
Established 25 years ago, io that time its assets have grown 
from £5,400 to £3,157,000. THE STAR 
The ‘State’ bas enjoyed 25 years of progress and expansion. 
CARDIFF WESTERN MAIL 
The assets of the ‘State’ now exceed £4,000,000, thus affording 
lavestors maximum security. plus 4°, interest, tax free. 
BRITISH WEEKLY 
In a quarter of a Century, the acorn has grown to a sturdy oak 
tree. From smali resources the assets of the ‘State’ now exceed 
£4,000.000. NEWCASTLE SUNDAY SUN 
The 25 years which have elapsed prove to be a period of tremen- 
dous progress and expansion. KENT MESSENGER 
The Society’s slogan ‘For safety invest in the State’ is well 
kaown in financial circles. SOUTH WALES ECHO 
Celebrating its Silver Jubilce this year, the State Building Society 
whose report for 1955 includes a record of enviable progress. 
KENTISH EXPRESS 
The assets of the State Building Society at the present time 
exceed £4,000.000, consequently investors are now able to secure 
4°..—Tax free, t.e.. £6.19.2 per cent gross. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 
; - During its 25 years made great progress. From smali 
resources the assets of the ‘State’ now exceed £4,000,000. 
JEWISH CHRONICLE 
The 25th Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 3ist December, 1955, showed that the sumber of 
share investors was 6,024. WORTHING HERALD 
The assets of the ‘State’ now exceed £4,000,000, Investors are 
thus assured of maximum security. 
FOLKESTONE, HYTHE & DISTRICT HERALD 
. . . affording investors maximum security, plus 4°, interest tax 
free, ¢.g., £6.19.2 per cent gross, 
TORQUAY HERALD EXPRESS 





%o 


@ PER 
ANNUM 








ALL INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


EQUAL TO £6°1°9% 
IF YOU PAY TAX AT | - 
THE STANDARD RATE i" 


May we send you full particulars? 


LEEKSMOORLANDS 


THE LARGEST STAFFORDSHIRE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
















ASSETS £35,000,000 ESTABLISHED 1856 
GENERAL MANAGER: HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.I.S. 
Chief Office: NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE, LEEK, STAFFS. 


Telephone: LEEK 1100 (3 lines) 











XUM 


For my money 


I choose the 


Alliance House, 38 Park Lane, London, W.!. 








BUILDING SOCIETY 


1 
Interest 35% free of Income Tax 


equal to £6.1.9°), where tax is paid 
at the Standard Rate. 
Best investment a man can make! 
Write for free booklet 
* How to invest your money’ 
ALLIANCE BUILDING SOCIETY 
assets exceed {50,000,000 


37 Princess Street, Manchester, 2 


HEAD OFFICE: Princes House, Brighton, |. 
cnc 196 
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THE CRIPPLING COST OF DEAR MONEY 


By NICHOLAS 


By way of postscript to my open letter to 
Sir Roger Makins I would like to add a 
statistical note on the national cost of dear 
money in case his eyes have not been 
opened to the dangers of the present policy. 
I will not deal with the damping effect of 
dear money on the enterprise of both indus- 
trialist and farmer, for that is impossible to 
measure at this stage. I will confine myself 
to the ascertainable facts relating to the 
budget, the balance of payments and the 
national investment in housing. As we all 
know, the Conservative Government re- 
vived the practice of monetary control as 
an alternative to direct controls and Bank 
rate has been freely used as the chief 
weapon in the ancient Treasury arsenal. 
(The idea of getting new weapons for a new 
age did not occur to the Treasury tradi- 
tionalists.) So, after being pegged for twelve 
years at 2 per cent., Bank rate was raised 
to 24 per cent. in November, 1951, and to 
4 per cent. in March, 1952, lowered to 34 
per cent. in September, 1953, and to 3 per 
cent. in May, 1954, raised to 34 per cent. 
in January and 44 per cent. in February, 
1955, and, when Mr. Macmillan took over, 
hoisted to its present level of 54 per; cent. 
in February, 1956. This is not the place to 
go into monetary technicalities: suffice it 
to say that by 1955 Bank rate had been 
made thoroughly effective throughout the 
money market: Treasury bill rates and all 
other money rates had risen proportion- 
ately and in step. The Chancellor has had 
to pay over 5 per cent. for his weekly IOUs 
(against the + per cent. paid by Dr. Dalton) 
and has had to issue short funding loans in 
the capital market on a 5 per cent. yield 
basis. 

The cost of servicing the national debt 
has therefore grown in an alarming fashion. 
In 1950-51 the charge for this service on 
the budget was £470 million. In 1955-56 
it had risen to £638 million. In the first 
half of the current financial year it had 
gone up by £47 million and the total charge 
for 1956-57 may work out at £730 million. 
Allowing for the £40 million-odd payable 
since 1951 on the American and Canadian 
loans, the extra cost of the national debt 
service which can be attributed to the dear- 
money policy is no less than £220 million 
—equivalent to Is. of the income tax. Of 
course, in paying this £220 million fine to 
the discount houses, the banks and rentiers 
generally, the Treasury creates extra 
incomes which are taxable, but it is a 
strange sort of madhouse when the doctor 
in charge has to fine himself severely when 
he wants to curb the spending of his 
patients in the communal tuckshop. 

The balance of payments is adversely 
affected by dearer money because the over- 
seas banks and other holders of the ‘ster- 
ling balances’ own a large proportion of 
the short-term Government debt. The 
White Papers merely give the total of inter- 
est, profits and dividends paid overseas and 
as this has increased by about 180 million 
since 1950-51 (including the interest on the 
American and Canadian loans) it is not 
unreasonable to estimate the extra burden 
thrown on our international account by the 
rise in short-term interest rates as being of 
the order of £100 million. The longer dear 
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money lasts, the more the Treasury will 
have to pay out—on its international 
account as well as on its internal budget— 
because maturing loans have to be refunded 
with higher coupons. For example, the 
refunding of the £824 million of 24 per cent. 
National War Bonds last August must have 
cost the Treasury at least an extra £16 
million a year. 


The grievous extra burden which dear 
money throws on the national housing and 
other social investment of an essential kind 
is the crowning folly of the present 
Treasury policy. Housing loans have again 
been raised—to 5} per cent! We spent 
£640 million last year on building new 
dwellings. As rent is in effect interest, the 
rise of 2 per cent. in the rate of interest has 
added about £13 million a year to the rent 
bill or its equivalent. This, being an addi- 
tion to the cost of living, is a direct incite- 
ment to wage claims. Nothing is more 
infuriating to the worker than a rise in rent, 
and he does not have to be told that an 
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extra 2 per cent. on a council house is now 
equivalent to an extra 17s. a week. The 
rise in money rates coming on top of the 
rise in building costs has made the position 
of new council tenants paying nearly 
50s. a week intolerable. The general 
manager of Basildon New Town said last 
week : ‘Either the rents will have to go up— 
and the tenants say they cannot afford any 
more—or the Ministry will have to reduce 
the rates of interest or we must stop 
building.’ If it is argued that an increase 
in the cost of borrowing was necessary in 
order to curb building in a time of inflation 
I would reply that it has been singularly 
ineffective so far in restricting private build- 
ing for sale and that in any case housing 
can be curbed more quickly and fairly by 
building licences. 

I am not against the use of monetary 
weapons, but let therm be new weapons suit- 
able for the job. Monetary restraint can 
be exercised much more effectively making 
money very scarce than by making it very 
dear. To make it very scarce it will be 
necessary to control the banks more directly 
and perhaps prescribe their liquidity ratios, 
But is it not better to upset a few private 
banks than the whole national economy? 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


BusINESss on the Stock Exchange has 
broadened—Monday was the busiest since 
May—but the gilt-edged market came back 
after its rise, being sensitive to rumours 
from Jordan and the wage claims at home. 
The industrial markets remained firm, 
encouraged, no doubt, by the success of 
the GEC issues. The new GEC 6 per cent. 
loan stock is now 24 premium and the 
new ordinary shares issued at 40s. are at 
5s. premium, which they fully deserve. 
Property shares are gradually responding 
to the Government's decision to amend the 
Rent Restriction Acts. LONDON COUNTY AND 
FREEHOLD have moved up to 26s. to yield 
5.3 per cent. on the 133 per cent. dividend. 
ARTIZANS AND GENERAL PROPERTIES, which 
stands to benefit most, is now 25s. 9d. to 
yield 5.2 per cent. on the equivalent 6.7 
per cent. dividend, which I expect to see 
raised for the current year. Oil shares have 
gone up and down with the political news. 
A reader asks why I have changed my 
opinion of Burmah Oil. As to its intrinsic 
merits I have not varied at all—it remains 
the cheapest way of buying BRITISH PETRO- 
LEUM and its Indian business is offered to 
the investor free—but while there is a daily 
risk of a revolution in Jordan and a war 
between Israel and her neighbours I 
believe that current yields from BURMAH 
oiL and BP are not good enough. SHELL 
and ROYAL DUTCH are also affected but not 
so heavily. Speculators are now turning to 
ULTRAMAR on the chance of good news 
from its Venezuela drilling and its reported 
venture into Canada. The shares have 
jumped to 49s, 3d. 


* * * 


CANADIAN EAGLE did not respond to the 
excellent half-yearly report which increased 
rather than lessened the mystery which 
attaches to the shares. No comparison was 
given with the corresponding period of 
1955, but on the 1955 yearly average profits 
are about 8 per cent. up. There was a sharp 


fall in UK taxation which needs explana- 
tion. Earnings for the six months appear 
to be 2s. 8d. per share. As the last annual 
dividend ‘grossed up’ was 2s. 2.4d. per 
share there is good scope for a dividend 
increase. At 65s. the bearer shares yield 
3.3 per cent., and if the whole truth could 
be told about them they would probably 
be a good exchange from oil shares with 
a Middle East risk. 


x * « 


Another reader wishes to take an interest 
in British investment trusts which have a 
large stake in American and Canadian 
equities. These are usually the go-ahead 
Edinburgh trusts and I find that BRITISH 
ASSETS, SCOTTISH INVESTMENT, SECOND AND 
THIRD EDINBURGH INVESTMENT, SECOND 
INVESTORS MORTGAGE, SECOND SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT and SECOND SCOTTISH MORT- 
GAGE all have between 40 per cent. and 
44 per cent. of their portfolios invested in 
dollar securities. The most interesting are 
those whose shares have not fully dis- 
counted the potential rise in their final 
dividends due to be declared next month. 
For example, Scottish Investment raised 
its interim from 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
and its previous final was 29 per cent. If 
this were raised to, say, 35 per cent., the Ss. 
shares at 36s. 9d. would yield 6 per cent. 
Second Scottish Mortgage increased its 
interim from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. and 
its final may be raised from 14 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. The stock at 450—none on 
offer as I write—would then return over 
6 per cent. Third Edinburgh Investment 
last year only distributed two-thirds of its 
earnings and paid a dividend of 20 per 
cent. The market thinks it will pay 28 per 
cent. this year, which would allow a yield 
of 6} per cent. on the stock at 448. The 
market prices in all these cases are, of 
course, well below the break-up values. 
It would not be surprising to see them move 
upwards against the market trend. 
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Classified advertisements must be|PERSONAL ASSISTANTS (female) required 
. : by GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-| NIGERIA for administrative duties in Minis- 
ages 36 letters. Minimum 2 lines. tries and Government Otices. One tour of 

> o coy 18/24 months in the first instance. Salary 
— numbers . a oo scale (including Inducement Addition) £774 
Advertisement ept., spectator, lrising to £1,158 a year. Gratuity at rate of 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.\£100/£150 a year. Possibility of permanent 
je¢mployment at later date. Outfit allowance 
|£60. Free passages. Liberal leave on full 
jsalary, Candidates, aged 22-40 and SINGLE, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT]! 
AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF ADE-| 
LAIDE. Applications are invited for appoint. | 
ment as LECTURER IN POLITICS in the 
Department of History and Political Science. 
Duties: The Lecturer will be required to 
conduct courses in modern political institu- 
tions with special emphasis on the working 
of Federalism in Australia, and in Inter- 
national Relations. The successful candidate 
will be required to assume duty as early as 
possible in 1957, and not later than the 
middle of. March. Salary scale: £A1,200- 
£4800(70)-£A1,750 with superannuation pro-| 
vision on the F.S.S.U. basis. Terms : General 
terms of appointment including particulars 
of the information to be included in applica- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1, or from the undersigned.* Applica- 
tions: Applications Mould be lodged in 
duplicate with the undersigned* not later than 
NOVEMBER 19, 1956. Because of the 
urgency of making an appointment as soon 
after that date as possible, applicants should 
request their referees to send their confi- 
dential reports direct to the undersigned* so 
that they will reach him at much the same 
time as the application. Further information 
will be gladly supplied on request to 
*V. A. EDGELOE, Registrar, University of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, 


BBC invites applications for traineeships for 
sub-editorial posts in External Services News 
Department, Candidates preferably under 30 
and of University Standard, must have good 
knowledge of international affairs and en-/ 
thusiasm for writing world news with sim- 
plicity and accuracy for foreign and Com- 
monwealth listeners. Shift work including 
share of night hours. Training salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and not less than £790. 
After training period varying with suitability 
of candidate, successful candidates should 
graduate in competition to sub-editorial posts 
in grade £1,060 to £1,365 max. with possi- 
bility of promotion.—Requests for applica- 


tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.22 ‘Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five) 
days | 


BBC requires Assistant in Religious Broad- 
casting Department, to be responsible for 
planning and production of religious pro- 
vrammes designed for wide audience. | 
Ability and willingness to work with mem- 
bers of different denominations essential, and 
some theological background necessary, but 
ordination to the Ministry not essential, Ex- 
perience of life in areas an ad- 
vantage Salary £1,060 rising by five annual 
increments to £1,365 maximum. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G18 ‘Spt.’) 
Should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
five days. 


EDUCATED WOMAN with good shorthand- 
typing. required PART-TIME (9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri.) in Personne] Dept. of Central 
London Company; £5 p.w.—Write stating | 
age and experience to Box 335 


SECRETARY RECEPTIONIST required. 
Qualifications: Knowledge of languages 
(Scandinavian language(s) an advantage), ex- 
perience of Co-operative Movement or wil- 
lingness to learn about it. Duties include} 
accompanying visiting parties to factories 
and theatres, Excellent working conditions, | 
S-day week.—Applications with details of} 
salary required to Publicity Department, | 
C.W.S. Ltd., 99 Leman Street, London, E.1.| 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 


industria 


W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
*tion), Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.), Typewriting. 


Duplicating. 
TEMple Bar 6644. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 909) 
ACROSS.—1 Polled. 4 Dropping. 
Naseby. 10 Quarters. 12 Aberdeen, 13 Silene. 
15 Trim 16 Portcullis. 19 Pig in a poke. 
20 Aver, 23 Uplift. 25 Truckled. 27 Magellan. | 
28 Sesene, 29 Tarascon. 30 United } 





DOWN.—1 Pennant, 2 Listening. 3) 
Embody, 5 Rout. 6 Purlieus. 7 Irene. 8) 
Gussets, 11 Recoups. 14 Stokers. 17 
Loveliest. 18 Snaffies. 19 Plummet. 21 
Rediead, 22 Screen. 24 Lager. 26 Faro. 
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must be educated to Matriculation standard 
and have shorthand and typing speeds of not 
less than 100/50 w.p.m. respectively. They 
must have several years’ experience in a 
responsible position as persona! assistant 


lor secretary.—Write to the Crown Agents, 


4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name 
in block letters, full qualifications and ex- 
perience and quote MIB/42737/ST. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. Research 
Assistantship in Soviet Institutions. Appli- 
cations are invited for a Research Assistant- 
ship in Soviet Institutions, Salary scale: 
£550-£650, Initial salary according~to ex- 
perience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits, Applications (3 
copies) should be lodged not later than 15th 
November, 1956, with the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ROBT.’ T. HUTCHESON, Secretary of 
University Court. 

WANTED, Case Worker among Women 
Prisoners. Fully trained expetienced worker 
wanted to continue experiment one or two 
years by Holloway Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. —Write fully to the Chairman, Hol- 
loway Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
H.M. Prison, Holloway 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS in 
English homes.—Anglo-Continental Bureau, 
148 Walton St., S.W.3. Tel. KNI. 1586. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


|A SUCCESS STORY OF 4-YEAR-OLD. 


From the box of Lott’s Bricks lying before 
him, Peter, aged 4 years, built a house com- 
plete with windows, roof and chimney. Each 
brick laid stimulated his desire to create. 
That is the secret of Lott’s Bricks—they give 
pleasure and build character. Obtainable 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 











FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth" 
“City of Exeter’’ 
“City of Durban” 

| “City of York"’ 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail, 
Superb accommodation for 
100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, india and 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 





Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
| West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 





from Army & Navy Stores, Gamages Ltd., | 


Bentalls of Kingston, Hamleys of Regent St., | 


Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Selfridges Ltd., John 
Barker & Co. Ltd., and from leading toy 
shops throughout Britain. Prices from 
10s. 4d. Enclose 2d. stamped addressed 
envelope for list. LOTT’S BRICKS LTD., 
20a VALE ROAD, BUSHEY, HERTS. 
Makers of Lott's Chemistry Sets for older 
children, 

ANEMONES, SELECTED BLOOMS, 10s., 
15s. or £1. Boxes posted.—Cowen, Poltesco 
Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 
BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1., and so help Grenfell’s medical 
work for the Labrador fishermen. Illus. 
Leaflet on request, 2. 

GAME BY POST. — Pheasants 27s. 6d. 
brace, Partridges 20s. brace, Wilg Duck 
15s. brace, 5 Ib. fowl 15s. All Selected 
Birds, Post Free.—Write Dickerson, Game 
Dealer, Swaffham, Norfolk. 

SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered woollies. 
Ladies’, Gent's, Children’s. Approval par- 
cels, Lists —Peter Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 


| Lerwick, Shetland. 
| SUITABLE TO ALL — including yourself. 


Cards and notepaper, printed address, etc. 
Send 24d. stamp for samples, prices. — 
S. ROY, 72 Station Rd., Hadfield, nr. Man- 
chester. 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., | 


London, W.1, and Thurloe St., South Ken- 
sington, invite you to visit their Christmas 
display of cards, pictures, books and other 
attractive gifts. Christmas 
logue post free on request. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


FROM COMICS TO CLASSICS. Confer- 
ence on Children’s Reading, [Iliteracy, 
Children’s Books, Church House, Westmin- 
ster, Saturday, November 3rd, 10 a.m. to 
§ p.m. Tickets ‘s., from Mrs. Anthea 
Holme, 23 Marlborough Place, N.W.8 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. J J 
Metford, on ‘A British Diplomat and the 


First Spanish Republic’ on the 2nd 
November at 6 p.m. 
Continued Overleaf 


Shopping cata- 


For your throat... 











PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine and Blackcurrants 


In tins 
From all 1 i 
Chemists - Nat 





| Made by Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2 ee 
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MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street} CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
W.1. FRENCH MASTERS 19th & 20th Cen-| arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
tury. Important works for sale—Boudin,| Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
Cezanne, Corot, Courbet, Fantin, 
Picasso, Pissarro, Renoir, etc. Opens Oct.|W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent 
2%h. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. 
NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION, Third} 3t@nches in main towns. 

Foundation Lecture “THE SOVEREIGN|ELEGANT 6-PIECE Silver Brush Set, hall 
SELF THROUGH MAX STIRNER,” by|marked 1935, Hair Brushes, newly re- 
H, C. Rutherford, Thursday, Ist November, | bristled. No Monogram, What offers?—Box 
at 8 p.m. Swedenborg Hall, Barter St.,|No, 334 

Bloomsbury Square, W,C.1. GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of} special home study course for parents wish- 
three lectures on (i) ‘Néolithique et Enéoli-|ing to help their hildren with this 
thique a Byblos’; (ii) ‘Byblos, de premiéres | Examination.—Write E.M.I. Institutes, Dept 
installations a l'organisation urbaine et Jes|SP.51, London, W.4 (Associated with 
developpements de la ville jusqu’&é la con-| H.M.V.) 

quéte amorite (c.2150 av. J.-C.)’; (iii)| HANDBAG 
**Umm el-’Amed, un bourg hellénistique au 
pays d’Asher’ will be given by Dr. M.| 
Dunandg) Directeur de la Mission Archéolo- 
gique Francaise au Liban) at 5.30 p.m. on : “ i ; 
31 October, 1 and 2 November at University HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
College (Gustave Tuck Theatre), Gower| Readers having anything to sell or protes- 
Street, W.C.1, The lectures will be delivered | Sional services to offer are invited to bring 
in French, ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT ‘heir announcement to the notice of the many 
TICKET. — James Henderson, Academic th usands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Registrar. og aic d Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d. 


: : e (36 letters) and should reach the 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Merlyn ‘SPEC 1 ATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 


Evans, retrospective 1927-1956. Weekdays wo. with remittance. by Monday prior 
11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis-| 1, the dete of pm ication 7 — 


d s Ald East Station. ie . 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate $ ion INTRIGUING PASTIME: Make amusing 
candle-holders from the bottles that Duff 
Gordon’s EL CID Sherry comes in. What's 
so intriguing about that? Well, you have to 
empty the bottles first, don’t you? 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
FRIDAY 2 NOVEMBER, at 7.30 and the Human Male sent on by post 
LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY we te or call for our Free Price List and 
. 2 ature on Family Plz — Fiertag, 
MOZART Serenade No, 11 (Ist Movement) 34 \\ ardour St London, W.1. Dept Dx 
MELLERS ...<<- (firs blic per 
pn A ag Dei Sineetn & nino | eA TON'S, WINE MERCHANTS, have 
DEE te0Ceaserese i doe a 


STRAVINSKY ...:..5.0.- Piano’ Concerto that ‘great lady of 
SIRAVING ved et ISABELITA. as the Wine of the Month. Try 


a glass in the Wine Bar at 2a Duke Street 
Manchester Square, W.1 

PRIVATE NURSING HOME and hospital 
accommodation and consulting fees may 
sound expensive, but you can obtain them 
economically for yourself and your depen- 
dants with a modest annual subscription to 
B.U.P.A, It is a safeguard you owe your 
family, Write for literature (new entrants are 
restricted to those under 65) to: British 


REPAIRS, 
inings, frames, etc 


alterations, re- 
Post or call for estimate, 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ Beau- 
champ Place, near Harrods 








CONCERTS 


SOULIMA STRAVINSKY 
A section of the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
JOHN ‘TOBIN 
Tickets: 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/- 
{rom Hall (WAT. 3191) and Agents. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Wed. 31 Oct., 
at 5.45. JOHN DYKES BOWER — Organ 
Recital. Works by Bach, Tomkins. John [Jniteg Provident Association, PL1, Provi- 


Blow & Mendelssohn, Tickets: 3s, 6d. deny House, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
(Unres.). WAT. 3191. WC2 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road. S.W.3, KEN. 7201. 


PERSONAL UNIVERSITY WOMEN GRADUATES in- 


ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The ‘tested in a London Club are invited to 


ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected | Tite to the — ‘a ‘ 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S CLUB, 


largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 2 Audley Square, London, W.1. for par- 
to 5 gns, a box. One quality only—the best, | ticulars and brochure. The Club, founded in 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., | 1886, is centrally situated and has spacious 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- PUbdlic rooms, including a Library. Bed- 
field 232/233. rooms are available. Entrance : Two Guineas, 
A Subscription: Seven Guineas (Town), Six 
A GOOD HOME is one where you'll find Guineas (Country). The Club is also open 
plenty of that wonderful RAYNER’S IN~ io Associate members and Overseas graduate 
DIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from all 200d yigitors 
grocers > » 
a YOUNG MAN, broad minded, but definitely 
CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder Christian, needs a companion-helper, etc., by 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your gentleman with nice house and garden 24 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact miles from London. Suitable job for quiet 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, student as some free time. Housekeeper and 
South Kensington, S.W.1. full-time gardener also kept. Fares for in- 
CANCER PATIENT 561694, Young man terview probably refunded from London 
(30), condition inoperable, Must have special area, but sma!! returnable photo —— . it 
foods which are expensive; has young wife from longer distance.—Replies to Box No 
and baby to keep. Please help us to care 337, 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases),, —____ 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society f 
> »lie > 3.7) 7 yri ’ +n "2m 4 > 
ee COTTAGE TO LET 
YOUNG MAN (28. bachelor) travelling daily 
to City, wishes to share lease of 16th century 
Cottage, 3 miles from Horsham, Sussex. 
Zeautiful situation, overlooking woodlands 
Furnished and semi-detached. Comprises 2 
spacious bedrooms, entrance hall, 
room, parlour, bathroom and kitchen, with 
use of dining-room: electricity and C.H.W. 


£ s s A 3 Share of rent 31s. 6d. per week.—Apply Box 
Built in USA’ |: 


Post-war Architecture | 


EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E.., 
BUILDING CENTRE University Entrance, etc., by the original and | 


STORE STREET. W.C.! argest correspondence school. Personal 














SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


Prec 








EDUCATIONAL 


Also courses for professional qualifications, 
9.30 a.m.—5 p.m. Saturday | p.m. ]! trade and technical subjects. Write for de- 
; r tails.—International Correspondence Schools 
Till October 27th Lid., Dept. CL12, Kingsway, London, 

W C 2 














Registered as a New spaper. Entered ; as second class mai} matter at the N } 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3271. 
to any address in the World: 45s. per annum (5 


Monet, | from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | 


>, SCHOLARSHIP, and 


sitting-| FICTION - WRITING. We are specialist 


} 


|}PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing. Add) 


tuition, easily followed Successful record.| iting, journalism, etc —International Cors| 


| Writer, 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1.| 


SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 26, 1956 
ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL | LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
Training for graduates and well-educated|6d. Acouracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s. — 
girls. New courses 3rd Oct.—Apply to J. W.;E. R. Jennings, 85 Brockman Road, 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, | Folkestone 

St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright} NEWS FROM MOSCOW: For the back- 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 ground news to the changes that have taken 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin-| place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- 
ation.—University Law, Accountancy, Cost-| nals—‘NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s. a 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management,| year, “MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of} 12s. a yeat.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop, 45 
Education, etc, Many (non-exam.) courses in| Museum St., W.C.1 

business subjects. Write for free prospectus} wRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject} free pooklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
in which interested to Metropolitan College | palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796) 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 


| YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Street, E.C.4, . ‘in 

4 “Know How.” Send fc Free 3 *Know- 
MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE.| How Guide io Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
New courses start 5 Nov. — 57 Duke St..|No Fees tuition.—B.A. School of Successful 
W.1 Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of} W.1. 
Educn. (all examining boards), London, 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.,. B.Sc.Sociology,| 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law ros 
Professional Exams. Mod. Fees. Pros-/| 


SHOPPING BY POST 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 


L A : 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. | ABANDON DULL MEALS, Our Christ- 
| mas List will be available next week and 
will be posted on request, All foods offered 
by us, and our advertisements appear in the 
‘Spectator’ weekly, are the Best that Money 
can buy. Hams, Tongue, Brisket, Real Turtle 


a ae . ‘ Soup, Goose Liver Paté, Tinned Fruits, 
ST, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. Ani preserved Ginger, Canadian Jellies, Extra 


examination for entrance scholarships wiil » Tinne aimon Steak and a host of 
be held in February Two Scholarships are sm Pe og many only ob- 
ftered, one of £150 per annum and one of tainable from us, for your own catering or 
£100 per annum. Candidates should be under| nosteg as gifts, expertly packed with your 
14 years of age on March Ist, 1957, Par-| own card enclosed. Our French Crystallised 
ticulars may be obtained by application to Fruits, Glacé Apricots, Marrons Glacés and 
the Headmistress. Carlsbad Plums are the Best and Freshest on 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, WESTONBIRT/| Sale. Imported direct from France's leading 
SCHOOL, TETBURY, EIGHT SCHOLAR- packers. Complete details in our list. Early 
SHIPS, including a MUSIC and an ART reservations avoid the possibility of dis- 
smaller EXHIBI-, appointment later —SHILLING COFFEE 
PIONS are offered on the results of an ex-|CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3., 
amination to be held on February 20th and 
21st, 1957. The maximum value of the CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
Scholarship awards is £150 a year.—Par- with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays; cau- 
ticulars and entry forms should be obtained |terisation and even surgery, but withal the 
from the Headmistress, Closing date for| condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 
applications January 26th, 1957, —remains; the implacable enemy of fit- 
ness activity, happiness (and beauty). 
|Garlic—that powerful purifier given ty 
|Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 
catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system. 

LITERARY |Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non- 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
year. If you've always meant to write Begin| With informative booklet—Garliso] Natural 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The| Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen, Personal coaching by correspon-- ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., | direct from factory, save £££s. Send today, 
London School of Journalism, 19 Hertford| Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. GROs.| 
8250, ‘There are LSJ Students all over the 
world.” 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY writ.| HOTELS 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home|; 9, w, COTTAGE TO YOURSELF. Spend 
study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- @ sunny winter in ¢ ttage at Farringford 
tutes, Dept, SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 7 Saal tein deta 

: Hotel grounds, Centra! heating, sitting-room, 
with H.M.V.). bedrooms, bathroom and toilet including 
AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of/all the amenities of the Hotel—for as little 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and | as 8} gns. a week per person. Golf and riding 
lan Gilmour. Price 1s, 6d., or by post/near by.—Details from The Manager, FAR- 
Is, 9d. from the “Spectator,” 99 Gower|RINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
Street, London, W.C.1. Phone 312. 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7| LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent|1 mile Haywards Heath Station is mainly resi- 
work), short stories, etc., by return. Type-|dential with catering and comfort happily 
Scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on | b?ending with country house pursuits. Fully 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour |licensed.—Write A. G. Sturdy, Res. Director, 
duplicating service, Indexing. Cataloguing. | Tel.: 2358. Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
Editing, Proof-reading, Literary research,| Ry—E.—THE HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C. A.A. 
etc. Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine approved. Ljcensed. Ashley Courtenay recom- 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported. mended —Centrally heated throughout. Win- 
Recording machines for hire. Translations|ter ang Christmas terms on application. 
from/into alj languages. Overnight service.| Rye 2216. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial 
Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER. 
1067/8/9, 











SCHOLARSHIPS 




















CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT ! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 

THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K.prices from24d 


tutors. No sales—no fees—Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction-| 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 











HOW TO WRITE AND SELL, Send today | 
for Free Folder. “What's in it for you.’ The 





ane ‘t 
. WINE-WITH-TASTING ) 
LECTURES § 
‘ Details from:— 
» LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 
careful and|) 28 DUKE STREET eS ; 


technique to your talent and start selling ! 
|Send for details of courses in short story | § 


|respondence Schools Ltd., Dept. CL.12, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
TYPING: Personal work, 
accurate. 2s. 1,000; 4d, Carbon.—Harper, 6| » LONDON, 
Marchwood Crescent, Ealins, Ww. 
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